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. Penal Colonies — ** The Management of Prisoners in the 
Australian Colonies, By Captain Maconochie, B.N,, K,H,, 
late Superintendant of Norfolk Island ^^ 

In vol. viii., p. 109, of this Journal (1834), we published a 
phrenological description of the prevalent forms of the brain 
in individuals liable to criminal tendencies, and discussed, at 
considerable length, the subject of criminal legislation. On 
that occasion we remarked, *' If we did not know the slow 
adoption of all scientific discoveries, and that, the more mo- 
mentous in their consequences, they are the more reluctantly 
admitted to be true, and the longer of being practically acted 
on, we should feel surprise that these facts should have been 
frequently and positively announced, and nevertheless, that 
men of great talents, and unquestionable honesty and phi- 
lanthropy, should continue to write on criminal legislation, 
without once adverting to their existence any more than if 
they were all a dream. Indeed, in consequence of these in- 
dividuals having neglected to observe the facts, they are to 
piem only imaginative speculations. There is this consola- 
[tion, however, for the humble advocates of Nature and her 
aws, — that the most splendid talents will never attain sound 
nd permanent conclusions, while they neglect the truths 
'Jivhich she presents to their observation. They may rear 
vhatever speculations they please on a basis of their own 
brmation, but time and experience will destroy them. On 
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102 ' The Penal Colonies. 

the other hand, conclusions legitimately deduced from an 
accurate survey of nature, although despised for generations, 
are nevertheless true, and capable at all times of being ren- 
dered practical. We therefore calmly proceed in our hum- 
ble vocation, of expounding, for the twentieth or thirtieth 
time, tlie real theory of crime, in the hope that sooner or 
later it will be deemed worthy of consideration." The facts 
which we shall have occasion to state in the present article, 
will shew to what extent these remarks have been sup- 
ported by the experience of the eleven years which have 
elapsed since they were published. 

Under the existing system of criminal legislation, every 
man is held responsible for his actions, who, in the phraseo- 
logy of lawyers, can distinguish between right and wrong ; 
and this responsibility consists in being subjected to a certain 
extent of punishment — ^in other words, mental and physical 
Buifering — ^proportioned to the magnitude of the offence which 
ho has committed. Although even in the metaphysical schools 
of philosophy it is generally admitted, that the impulsive, and 
also the intellectual faculties, are distinct in their characteris- 
tics, and not existing in fixed and definite proportions to each 
other in every individual, yet this fact, and the consequences 
which flow from it, have been and are disregarded by our 
criminal legislators. An individual may be bom with so 
strong an instinct of acquisitiveness and such weak moral 
and intellectual powers, tiiat, like a fox on a common, he may 
bo actually impelled by his nature to appropriate objects 
suited to gratify his propensity, regardless of the preferable 
rights of others ; or he may be destructive or deceptive in 
his tendencies — prompted by strong internal impulse to 
take away life, or to commit fraud ; but the law takes no 
cognizance of his mental constitution. He may be grossly 
ignorant ; he may be undergoing the pangs of starvation ; 
or he may be surrounded by the temptations presented by in- 
toxicating liquors and a social atmosphere of ignorance and 
frofiigacy ; still the law takes no account of such things, 
t inquires only whether he possesses so much intellect as 
to know that it has declared stealing, killing, fire-raising, 
fraud, deception, and hundreds of other acts, to be wrong. 
If he is not purely idiotic or raving mad, he may be in 
any of the unfortunate conditions now mentioned, and yet 
know this fact. And this is enough for the law. It, 
then, by a fiction of its own, and often in opposition to the 
most glaring indications, assumes him to be a free and re- 
sponsible being, and deals out its punishment, in other wonis 
its i^ns/eance, upon him fcH* having disregarded its dictates. 
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It makes no inqniry into the effects of its inflictions on his 
mind. Strong in its own fiction that he is a free, moral, and 
responsible being, it aims at no object except deterring its 
subjects irom actions injurious to Society, and assumes that 
suffering is the best or only means necessary to accomplish 
this end ; and punish him it does accordingly. 

The chief forms in which the law punishes, are confine- 
ment in prisons (until very lately in idleness and amidst 
vicious associates), and, in more aggravated cases, trans- 
portation to a penal colony. The following example of the 
dispositions or tendencies of a female offender and her hus- 
band, and of the effects of imprisonment on their minds, pre- 
sents itself accidentally as we are writing. It appeared in 
the London Weekly Chronicle of 26th January 1845, and is 
only one of a thousand similar cases which could easily be 
collected from the records of the prisons of the United 
Kingdom. 

'* HiSTOET or A Coiner. — A woman, named Mulhern, alias Lock- 
wood, was committed in Lancaster last week, on a charge of coining 
and uttering counterfeit coin ; and we now proceed to give some par- 
ticulars of her truly eventful history, with which Mr Powell, the solicitor 
to the Mint, has obligingly furnished us. 

'* The first that is known of her is as the wife of a soldier serving under 
Sir John Moore in Spain, and whom she ^ followed to the field' — trudg- 
ing along with the army and its gallant leader through its long and re- 
markable retreat, till the battle of Corunna. After this, she was with 
the army under ^the Duke' in Portugal, and during the whole of the 
Peninsular war, whether merely as a camp-follower or with her husband 
is not known ; but he is supposed to have been killed in some of the 
many engagements that took place, and she to have consoled herself 
with another, if not many more. In one engagement with the enemy, 
the serjeant-major of the regiment she followed was killed by a shot ; 
on which (while, it is imagined, the engagement still continued) she con- 
trived to get at the body, and rifie the dead man's ' kit' of its contents* 
Among these were his marriage and other certificates, which she care- 
fully concealed and preserved for after use. On returning home she 
passed herself ofi*as the widow of this seijeant-major, in order to obtain a 
pension ; and afterwards, on a nurse's place in Chelsea Hospital becom- 
ing vacant, she applied for, and obtained it, also as the seijeant-major's 
widow ; having all the necessary documents, she was enabled to answer 
every question, and her identity was never doubted. But, when she had 
been comfortably located here for some time, the real widow came 
home ! Her application for a pension, its denial on the ground that the 
widow was already provided for, and the real widow's reiterated asser- 
tions that «A<f was the widow, caused an investigation by the late Sir 
Charles Grant. The result was, that Biddy was tomed adrift on the 
' wide world,' and was lost sight of for several years. Her first re- 
appearance was in the character of a coiner, as which she was tried and 
convicted in 1S28, and sentenced to a yearns imprisonment. In \^J^ 
she was again tried ; but this time under the name of Lockwood, and 
in company with her second husband, whoee real name, however, wa« 
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Stafford, and who was a very skilful mason by trade. He was conyicted, 
and she was then acquitted as being his wife, and supposed to be actings 
under his direction. In 1836 she was convicted at A^'lesbury for coin- 
ing, and she then said she was fifty-five years of age. She was again 
tried for the same offence at Warwick in 1838, but acquitted, owing^ 
to the insufficiency of evidence ; and in July of the same year she was 
again tried, and this time in connection with a woman named £liza 
Perceval, the offence being the same. Lockwood (prisoner) got eighteen 
months' imprisonment, and her companion twelve months. From that 
time till the present apprehension of Mrs Mulhern alias Lockwood, &c., 
Mr Powell had almost entirely lost sight of her; sometimes he thought 
he recognised her business talent in the different cases forwarded to him, 
but was not able to follow out the clue. In the answers she now gave 
to the questions contained in the * Description Paper,' prisoner had in 
almost every case given false statements, not wishing, doubtless, to renew 
her acquaintance with the Mint solicitor ; and when confronted with 
him, she stoutly denied all previous knowledge of Mr Powell, till be 

mentioned one or two ^ passages' in her life, when she said, * Ah I 

told you that tale ! 

*'In 1821, Lockwood (her husband) was convicted at the Surrey 
assizes of coining, &c., and sentenced to one year's imprisonment. In 
1833 he was convicted at Warwick, and sentenced to six months' im- 
prisonment. The following year he was tried and convicted at Stafford, 
and sent to gaol for one year. For the next three years little or nothing' 
was heard of him ; but in 1838 he was tried at Warwick, where he got 
three months' imprisonment ; and in January 1839, he was tried at 
Gloucester, and sentenced to a year's imprisonment. Lastly, he was 
apprehended at Abingdon in the following, or the year after that, with a 
woman of the name of Harriet Thompson — whom he had taken to sup- 
ply the place of his wife on her being sent to prison for eighteen months ; 
and on the 25th of January he was transported for life, and she (Thomp- 
son) was imprisoned for two years. Ann Lockwood, if we recollect 
aright, was not actually aware of her husband's fate till she saw Mr 
Powell in Leicester gaol. At the expiration of her term a subscription 
was raised to enable the woman Thompson to follow her ' husband' to 
Sydney, and she arrived there safely. In October last the governor of 
Abingdon gaol had received a letter from her, stating that ' James' 
(Lockwood or Thompson) was regularly employed by the chief builders 
at Sydne}'^, and at good wa^es ; while she had also obtwied profitable 
employment. He, it seems, is very clever as a workman m Gothic archi- 
tecture, and at cutting out grotesque heads and other ornaments for 
churches." 

The Chronicle, which reports this case, adds, •* The above 
sketch of the strange lives of two coiners furnishes a striking 
commentary on the utter inutility of mere punishment, as 
deterring from the future commission of crime ; and should 
the present or any future solicitor to the Mint ever make 
known to the world the ' curiosities of his legal experience,' 
that world would be astonished to find with what utter reck- 
lessness these sons and daughters of crime have looked upon 
the violent and ignominious death of their most intimate 
companion." 

If the existence and character of a cause is to be judged 
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rrotn its effects, no person capable of reasoning can doubt, 
x\j altbougli this husband and wife were both capable of 
atinguisliing intellectually between right and wrong, there 
as in their minds some strong tendency to wrong (although 
arceived to be wrong), which all the religious, moral, and 
iteWectual training that they had received, — all the in- 
Luence of public opinion that had reached them, — ^and all the 
uerrors of the law which they had either heard of or expe- 
rienced, — had failed to eradicate or control. From these 
premises, unbiassed reason would conclude that they were 
not free moral agents, but moral patients, whose cases needed 
restraint and treatment for cure, much more than punishment 
in the form of vengeance or retribution. We repeat that the 
assumption of the law that they are free moral agents, is 
purely a fiction, directly contradicted by facts ; and in our 
opinion, those personages who, in enacting our laws, create 
this iiction and persist in acting upon it in the face of posi- 
tive demonstration of its mischievous effects, are responsible 
to God and man for all its painful consequences. The fol- 
lowing description of the penal colonies in Australia shews 
what the consequences of the second form of punishment — 
transportation — really are. 

The communication on The Management of Prisoners in the 
Australian Colonies, by Captain Maconochie, named in the 
title of this article, is printed, but not published ; and having 
(by the kindness of its author) obtained a copy, and ascer- 
tained that he does not object to our laying its contents 
before the public, we proceed to state its substance to our 
readers. A more important, interesting, and melancholy 
document we have rarely perused. 

In vol. viii. of this Journal (March 1834), p. 488, a sketch 
was given of a system of prison discipline, proposed by Mr 
Secretary Livingston of Washington, which was there com- 
mended as by far the most enlightened that had been pro- 
pounded. The following scheme, now advocated by Captain 
Maconocbie, is a practical embodiment of Mr Livingston's 
views and of some of the suggestions made in that article, 
and an adaptation of them to the state of our penal colonies. 
It gives us much pleasure to perceive that extensive obser- 
vation and experience have led Captain Maconocbie to practi- 
cal conclusions identical with those which were so strongly 
recommended on that occasion as sound, because they were 
in harmony with the constitution of the criminal mind. 

Captain M. remarks, that the attention of the British 
Government and of the public has of late years been much 
directed to this subject, and many changes have been intro- 
duced into the arrangements for the management of con- 
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victs in the penal colonies ; but these have related chiefly to 
details in the administration, leaving the principles very 
slightly, if at all, improved. Indeed, the inevitable opera- 
tion of the prevailing principles on the minds of the convicts 
has not yet been sufficiently understood. Only a deeply- 
interested eye-witness (says Captain M.) can thoroughly ap- 
preciate their effects ; and only a practised hand can suc- 
cessfully develope better principles on which a new system 
may be advantageously founded. Captain M., besides being 
conversant with Phrenology, has enjoyed the advantage of 
eight years' study and observation in the penal colonies, 
during the last four of which he had the principal charge 
of the prisoners on Norfolk Island. He possesses, therefore, 
high qualifications for pourtraying faithfully things as they 
are, and for suggesting how they may be improved. 

He describes the errors of the existing system to be the 
following ; — • 

1. '* It measures its sentences by time, with little or no 
reference to conduct during that time." The young, the 
single, the careless, reckless, and profligate, care little about 
the loss of time ; while the middle-aged, the married, the 
provident, and the ambitious, feel it strongly, and would 
make great exertions to shorten the duration of their sen- 
tences, if means were afibrded by good conduct to do so. At 
present the constant thought, even of the best men, is how 
their time may be whiled away with the least possible dis- 
comfort. 

2. It errs in " punishing by compulsory labour, in the due 
performance of which the men have no individual interest.'' 
This gives a disgust to labour, and impairs all industrious 
tendencies in the convict ; it cultivates every original and 
acquired capacity for deceit or evasion ; and in extreme 
cases leads even to mutilating the person to avoid work. 
Slovenly and imperfect execution of work is another conse- 
quence ; and even the good men dare not resist the esprit 
de corps of the mass, which is constantly, through its interests, 
directed to idleness. A man who should *• furnish in his 
own person a measure by which to estimate the exertions of 
others, might reasonably fear injury, whether he actually sus- 
tained it or not." 

Through these two circumstances, " a vast school of eva- 
sion and deceit, of craving after sensual indulgence, and 
snatching at it when it ofi^ers, however criminal and even dis- 
gusting sometimes its character, is formed in the penal colo- 
nies. 

3. Another error is, " the allowance to all of fixed rations 
of food and clothing, whether labour and good conduct are 
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rendered for them or not." Their employments are gene- 
rally irksome to them, and often studiously (although most 
unwisely) made so by the principles of the system. Here, 
then, through labour that is irksome and food supplied irre- 
spective of performing it, is a premium offered to idleness ; 
and as idleness can be reached only by deceit and imposi- 
tion on their taskmasters, a fresh stimulus is given to the 
practice of falsehood. Their occasional success in deception 
encourages them, while their occasional detection and punish- 
ment irritate and stimulate them, like gamblers, " to try 
again." 

4. " Another error of the system is of a precisely opposite 
character to this, yet it is not less injurious." Certain 
periods are fixed when prisoners may apply for specific in- 
dulgences ; *' but their applications may be granted or re- 
fused at will ; and when granted, the results may, in most 
cases, be also cancelled at will." The officers employed are 
greatly attached to this part of the system, as investing 
them with what they regard to be a salutary influence, au- 
thority, and control over the convicts. Captain M. views 
its effects very differently. " Placed (says he) as little gods 
in the communities in which they move, they become tyran- 
nical and capricious almost of necessity.'' " By flattering 
their weaknesses (and no man is without some), it impairs 
insensibly the better parts of their character, and brings 
into prominence the worse. I say all this (continues Cap- 
tain M.) the more frankly, because I include myself among 
those spoken of ; — ^and during my four years' command at 
Norfolk Island, nothing was more continually before me than 
the progressive deterioration to which I was thus subjected." 
The evil effects on the men are equally apparent. '* Every 
feeling of self-dependence is speedily lost in a universal re- 
lying on favour, hypocrisy, and fawning, playing on the weak- 
nesses of others, and not studying by patient diligence and 
integrity to deserve and reap their due rewards." 

6. Under the existing system, the men are almost uni- 
versally indecently lodged. " They are now, for the most 
part, accumulated in rooms containing from fifty to one 
hundred and fifty each, usually without light, and without 
other convenience than night tubs for the relief of the wants 
of nature." The injurious effects are most deplorable. 
" Personal reserve and delicacy are speedily banished ; the 
most disgusting scenes become familiar ;" — ^we cannot pro- 
ceed with the quotation : the picture is completed in these 
words — ^all are '* reduced to a common low level ; and the 
actual level is, on this point, low almost beyond conception ; 
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A^y^ r»/.tr <f//i> ♦Wi«* "normtmn?* fv:L - It .2* mr e* ' ni T^a •jJl 
f^4r py^fAf, 4fHi*^. of fUrfrr^iax\f}ti to wiiich. ditrie oLen. 

nM'^y ^rytM be fo»m4 no reme^v at alL 

^. Tri*' ^U'>^ d^^srrartafioii ot the convicta, caii9e*iimx: 
9§\\ \ht*'-*f. f'ir^timi^si.nf'j^^ is the aexr evil of the or^senr 
f^n ^,»r>*;»;r» ,\fa*?nr»0'?h:e ji^^es 21 vie^r ot their moral 
wW]f'U ,<4 fr'jlv ati*'>ail:ncr. laeir Iovf condition oraimts 
^m/'Ar^ *o ovtfrrify>*c all their iiit.-re^ta-. and in the *immfs- 
^r^fti/^n ^>f ,ii<ff.c« amors' them to treat them with - enluacie 
ti^f/*/t<ff'rif'A ar.fi **v«-r:rv f' to liisr^rard their natnral nsel- 
>r»!/«, ♦nrl */^ 4<:.»Act *h*rm. "^ t.> mn«:a harsh and c<3ntiimeiicH 
^f*ur/.isif/e^'^ 'ZiJt ir^dlTidTai tein^ the* desradeii in the 
^T h^'twrx. «T>*t*b::.T x«»^^ ci»* own selr-re<cect also. Tietds 
w',fh^*»t r«f^r?a:r.t to pre^ient teinrtJincn. and faZs into m 
«fi*f ^' #>f ** ainsi^^t inc^cceiTable w:ckeiiiieaa-~ Despairinc ^ 
^«rr»;f.jr th** SLTfVro'r^Wjn ct the ^^?e commnnrty with which 
h^ U AJi'ii^vetaf/rd- ** he natnrallT 5iZ§ back on his own class, 
^/i4 fK/v Rwvr*ir prize* it* ^vrnpatiiT and acoroval instead. In 
fK»4 frt*nn*^r is generated a strong and eyen tTrannical 
p*}yrM f*rAr*ir,n Anior.s the convicts theciaelves.'" a school in 
wh»Ah '*" er,nrage, patience, carin?. seit-aacrcice. and fidelity/* 
^r^ //ff>m elicited, but ^ unrfomiiy directed against the go- 
v^^fttn'^t and the interests of free soeietv.'' The approba- 
tW,ti whW'h they obtain •* ccnnmr.s the tendencir to reckless 
4^fif»fir/* a qnalitj wr ieh, "^ more or less, characterises all 
pif^»i«/>r»er!i, and withoat which thev wonld probablr hare been 
nf'Hffi'A hy the first threateninss of the law, and wonld have 
^«/';iped jt.4 t/A\n/' The concluding remark on this point is 
f^ the h'ipifM practical importance : it is as follows — " As a 
Uft.tnrf'. in the criminal character, this daring is not, I think, 
fHifPi/iietitly adverted to by those who advocate the attempt 
f/p (i^/T from crime by scTere punishments. Tempers under 
U0 inJlu^.Ke feel themfelres only challenged ^ bcih in their on:n 
fiyfn and thotie of their companions^ by the recurrence of these. ^* 
ilo^^fiV iitrange it may appear to those unacquainted with 
fhft wihject, yet " crime thrives on severe examples^ and 
♦* rri/mt frertainly in direct competition with them." 

7. The present system operates de facto as if it had been 
i««f»rr»i«nly contrived to accomplish the moral rain of the men. 
Tho individual is condemned for seven, fourteen, twenty-one 
yisam, or a whole lifetime, to the influence of these circum- 
niances, and no moral or religious conduct can extricate him 
(Voro them. The " good conduct" for which a pardon may 
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be obtained, consists in '* shooting a bush-ranger, betraying 
a comrade, or otherwise, with or without risk, promoting 
what is considered an adequate governnient object !" They 
are " among the worst men who are so benefited ; and there is 
no example that I am aware of^ of the milder and more domestic 
virtues being similarity rewarded. Nor is this a fault in the 
administration of the system, but is essential to itself!" The 
results are next stated. '* It is astonishing how rapid is the 
progress of deterioration. I have seen fine promising young 
men, and comparatively innocent, in a few months pass 
through every degree of wickedness ; and, in fact, I have ob- 
served that it is the young, and otherwise the most interest- 
ing, who generally fall both fastest and farthest." — '* It is no- 
torious in the penal colonies that the new arrivals are much 
better generally than the older prisoners, though they speedily 
acquire all their evil ways ; but such an ascendency is given to 
all that is evil in the management to which after their arrival 
they are subjected, such fetters are thrown by it over all 
good, such scope is afforded for the development of bad pas- 
sions, so narrow is the sphere for every virtue, except submis- 
siveness, not in itself a virtue at all, but rather a weakness, 
preparing for evil influence as much or more than for good 
direction," that " any set of men in the world would be 
ruined," and '* even the most virtuous and intelligent in the 
kingdom would speedily be destroyed by it." " I willingly 
admit that an aspect of external decency is maintained by 
the discipline imposed, which veils much of the real effect 
from superficial observation ; but the facts here stated are in-- 
disputable,'^ 

Nor does the evil end with the prisoners ; for in society 
the ruin of one class necessarily involves the deep injury of 
every other. " Wild beasts as these men are made, weak 
and wicked as they become, they are the labourers in the 
penal colonies, and rise, many of them, to be small tenants 
and proprietors in them. They carry with them to their new 
sphere the vices of their old condition. They enter the 
market prepared to take any advantage that may offer ; and 
while they thus lie, steal, rob, or defraud, as it may happen, 
it is too often thought fair by others to meet them with their 
own weapons, and ' diamond cut diamond' becomes thus a ge- 
neral rule. Meanwhile, the hardier and more enterprising 
of them (generally the worst, and in such cases no language 
can over-rate their wickedness) effect their escape, or other- 
wise leave the colonies, and spread over the Pacific." Every- 
where " they rob, they murder, they steal, they commit every 
excess that comes in their way, they catch at every passing 
sensual enjoyment, they gratify every brutal appetite, they 
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revenge their quarrel with their native country (their just 
quarirel I will venture confidently to call it), by trampling 
where they have the power on every feeling of humanity and 
every interest of civilisation !" 

No words can add strength to the terrible features of this 
representation. Society owes a debt of gratitude to Captain 
Maconochie for having lifted up the veil and showed us the 
monstrous evil in all its hideousness and horrors. 

Such, then, are the effects, at home and abroad, of the pre- 
vailing principles of British criminal legislation and prison 
discipline. A few words will suffice to recapitulate, for the 
benefit of readers to whom the subject is not already familiar, 
the views entertained by phrenologists. 

In some individuals the organs of the propensities, in point 
of relative proportion, bear the ascendency over those of the 
moral and intellectual faculties ; in other words, their heads 
are low, broad, contracted in front, and amply developed pos- 
teriorly. Men thus constituted, if their brains are active, 
are impatient to obtain gratification of their passions ; they 
feel few and feeble checks from conscience or religion, and are 
greatly deficient in intellectual capacity, and in the restrain- 
ing and directing power which intellect, when largely de- 
veloped, confers. Placed amidst the temptations of society, 
they rush to crime, as the directest mode of attaining plea- 
sure. 

This constitution of brain and mind is to them natural ; it 
is their misfortune, not their fault ; and their actions are the 
results of that constitution, and of their external circum- 
stances, combined. To save them and society from these re- 
sults, either their natural dispositions or their circumstances, 
or both, must be changed ; and this must be done for them 
by others, because they have not the power to do so them- 
selves. Society has a great command over external circum- 
stances, and by operating through these, it may greatly im- 
prove their dispositions and actions. 

In another class of individuals, the organs of the animal 
propensities, those of the moral sentiments, and those of the 
intellectual powers, are developed in those equal proportions 
which place those classes of faculties nearly in equilibrium. 
Such persons are impelled naturally by strong passions, but 
they possess also strong powers of moral and religious emo- 
tion, and of intellectual perception. Their character is de- 
termined in a very great degree by the circumstances in 
which they are placed. 

The third class is that in which the moral and intellectual 
organs predominate over those of the propensities. Here 
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the head is high in proportion to its breadth, has the top and 
front large and well-rounded, and is not immoderately large 
behind. Individuals thus constituted have naturally strong 
feelings of moral and religious obligation, and vigorous intel- 
lectual perceptions, while the solicitations of their animal 
propensities are relatively moderate. 

Judging from observations made in society, we should say 
that the third class (the highest in endowment) abounds ex- 
tensively, that the second class also is numerous, while the 
third class forms a very small minority of the British popu- 
lation. Our lawgivers, judges, and magistrates, belong, many 
of them, to the highest class ; and those of them who belong 
to the second, have enjoyed the advantages of intellectual 
education and moral training, while their wealth and station 
in society remove from them many temptations, which in a 
state of ignorance and poverty might have reached them, and 
subverted their strongest moral resolutions. 

These two classes have made laws for the whole com- 
munity, in the implicit belief that all men are, or by an act 
of their own wills may become, what nature and favourable 
circumstances have made them, namely, intelligent moral 
agents ; and as they feel that, with their endowments and 
in their circumstances, they would be justly punishable 
for robbing, stealing, forging, coining, killing, and so forth, 
they proceed at once to (enact severe punishments against all 
who commit offences, entirely irrespective of any natural 
deficiencies and unfavourable conditions, which may attach 
to individuals in the mass. This error of judgment lies at 
the root of all the erroneous legislation and unwise treat- 
ment of the offending members of society, and it is on this 
account that we have again and again entered in detail into 
the subject ; for although these truths are as apparent as the 
noontide sun to phrenologists, it is certain that they have not 
yet reached the understandings of our legislators. We ap- 
peal to the forms of these heads, because, however obstinately 
men may avert their eyes for a season from such evidence, 
we cannot doubt, (just because it is visible and tangible, and 
an institution of the Creator,) that this is the only true and' 
solid^ and, therefore, the only clear and practical basis, on 
which to rest projects for improvement that will be success- 
ful. While it continues to be neglected, we shall faithfully 
record the results, and leave to those who choose to disre- 
gard the institutions of Providence, the whole merits of their 
own achievements. 

In Mr Sampson's work on Criminal Jurisprudence consi- 
dered in relation to Mental Organization (reviewed in our 
15th volume, p. 63.), are discussed the principles according 
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to which the law should deal with convicted offenders. He 
considers infringement of the criminal law (whether arising 
from natural deficiencies or unfavourable proportion of brain 
— ^from want of moral and intellectual training — from strong 
external temptations — or from two or all of these causes 
combined), to be a symptom of the offender's incapacity for 
enjoying freedom in general society ; and recommends that 
he should be secluded and treated with a view to the removal, 
if possible, of the causes which led to his offences. The suf- 
fering necessarily connected with this treatment (namely, phy- 
sical restraint, the withdrawing of accustomed vicious enjoy- 
ment, and the enforcement of sober, regular, and industrious 
habits, on a man of dissipated, impulsive, unsteady, and idle 
dispositions), and the self-reproach for past misconduct, con- 
sequent on an improved moral, religious, and intellectual 
condition, are the natural^ and, because natural, the appro- 
priate, the efficacious, and therefore the only penalties, which 
man is entitled to inflict, or can beneficially inflict, for a 
brother" s offences. Tlie same principles have been expounded 
in many phrenological works, from the date of an " Essay on 
the Constitution of Man," by the writer of this article (printed 
in 1827,) to the present time,* For more than half a century, 
similar views, more or less founded on common psychological 
observations, have been advocated also by a host of writers 
who have suggested important improvements in prison dis- 
cipline ; but still the master errors and their revolting con- 
sequences continue to exist. 

In vol. XV. p. 22 of this Journal (July 1 842), we gave an ac- 
count of Norfolk Island, to which the reader is referred. We 
there also noticed Captain Maconochie's labours in that set- 
tlement, and anticipated great advantages from them. We 
regret to learn, from his communication above mentioned, 
that his plans were never specifically sanctioned by the 
Colonial or Home Government, and still remain a dead let- 
ter ; that he succeeded in every case, just in the ratio in 
which he was enabled to approach, or was kept at a distance 
from, applying them ; and that he is now in London submit- 
ting the whole subject to the consideration of the Colonial 
Secretary. Captain Maconochie, before he went to Australia, 
was acquainted with the views and doctrines of phreno- 

* The author had previously submitted the wime views to the 
Phrenological Society on 2d February 1826, in an " Essay on Human 
Responsibility/' which was printed at the Society's request, for private 
circulation, but never was published. The subject is also treated of in 
the author's *' Moral Philosophy," and in many articles in this Journal, 
particularly, vol. iv. p. 559 ; vii. 3^5, 493 ; viii. 109, 4«1 ; xv. 63, 310 ; 
xvi. 1, 268, 267 ; xvii. 58. 
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logists on this topic, and carried with him a degree of light 
concerning the criminal mind, which none of his predecessors 
had enjoyed, to guide him in his practical observations. 
The scheme of convict management which he has devised 
and presented to the Home Government, embodies most of the 
principles which we consider sound, and have so earnestly re- 
commended ; and it gives us much pleasure to lay an abstract 
of it before our readers. Great and manifold as the evils 
are, Captain Maconochie considers that the remedy is not 
difficult, and proposes the following plan of improvement. 

Two sentences should be pronounced against convicted 
criminals — first, banishment for 7, 10, 15, or other term of 
years, from the parent country ; and, secondly, hard labour 
in a penal settlement until discharged under its regulations. 
The two sentences should have no necessarj' dependence on 
each other. The expatriation should be considered as im- 
posed to protect the society that has been injured from the 
early return of one who has shewn himself weak amidst the 
temptations incident to it. The discipline in the penal set- 
tlement should be maintained until this weakness is converted 
into strength. Like a patient in an hospital, the convict 
should not be discharged at the expiry of a term, unless 
cured. 

Captain Maconochie states confidently, from much experi- 
ence, that the mixture of a free and convict population, while 
the latter is still in a state of bondage, is fatal to both. The 
administration of justice is impaired by its dependence on 
colonial interests and prejudices, and becomes inconsistent; 
while its importance is lost sight of amidst a variety of 
other questions, interests, and details. The expense, also, is 
greatly increased by the heavy police — judicial, military, and 
executive — which is indispensable to keep down the confusion, 
abuse, and crime, thus created. " Penal settlements, there- 
fore, should be separated from free colonies altogether, and 
not even be subject to them, but be kept in direct corre- 
spondence with the Government at home." Captain M. at- 
taches great importance to this point. 

His suggestions for the improved management of penal 
settlements are the following ; — 

1. The sentence, besides prescribing a term of banish- 
ment, should impose a fine (graduated according to the 
offence), which the convict should be required to redeem ex- 
clusively by labour and good conduct ; a sum being placed to 
his credit daily as wages, according to his behaviour, or 
charged to his debit, if he neglected his labour, or otherwise 
offended. This fine should, in no case, be dischargeable by a 
mere payment in money, obtained by the convict from any 
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source besides his own labour and good conduct in prison. 
Indeed, to do away with every idea of this kind, Captain M. 
proposes that " a factitious debt of 6000, 8000, or 10,000 
marks should be created against every man, according to his 
oflFence,'.' and be redeemable in the manner now mentioned, 
and that these marks should exercise all the functions of 
money in relation to him. 

2. No ration, except bread and water, should be allowed 
to him of right ; for everything else he should be charged in 
marks as the representative of money. 

3. He should be allowed to expend the marks which he 
has earned for necessaries, or even for present indulgences, 
at his discretion, but never to obtain his discharge till, from 
his labour and economy combined (l)oth voluntary), he should 
have fully redeemed the sum charged against him in his 
sentence. 

It seems almost unnecessary to contrast this system with 
the one now in operation. In the present one, everything 
tends to evil : in the one proposed, everything would tend to 
good. The introduction of a representative of wages, to 
be earned by the convict's labour and good conduct, would 
give him an interest in exertion, and present motives for 
self-control. These alone would change entirely the charac- 
ter of the convict's condition. " They would remove that 
taint of slavery which, at present, corrupts every portion of 
it. The absence of fixed rations, also, irrespective of exer- 
tion or conduct, would further improve the men. Under 
both stimulants, they would give twice the amount of labour 
that they do now, with half the superintendence ; and this 
alone would make their maintenance much more economical." 
As a farther strengthener of the motives to good conduct, 
the utmost certainty should be given in prisons to the opera- 
tion of the system of marks. A rewai^i earned should un- 
failingly be given, and a fine incurred by neglect or miscon- 
duct, should unfailingly be exacted. There should be as 
little discretion in regard to either as possible, in order that 
the men may speedily learn to look on themselves as the 
architects of their own fortune, and not to trust to deception, 
evasion, and playing on the weaknesses of others, as means 
of escaping from labour or shortening the periods of their 
confinement. Voluntary labour and economy, thus practi- 
cally enforced (as the only means by which the convicts 
could ever obtain their liberty), would tend to cultivate in 
them habits of activity and self-command, the most important 
preparations for a return to freedom. By this means, also, 
the sense of justice and honesty, and the habit of connecting 
enjoyment with virtuous action, and suffering with negli- 
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gence and vice, would be fostered ; while the certainty of the 
consequences of their own conduct would contribute towards 
steadying their minds, and eradicating that gambling spirit 
-which is so characteristic of the convict class, and which at 
present everything tends to encourage. 

4. During a period of not less than three months, com- 
mencing with the convict's first arrival in the penal colony, 
his treatment should consist of moral, religious, and intellec- 
tual instruction, in a penitentiary. During this period, he 
should be secluded from all general intercourse, beyond the 
society of a few individuals undergoing a similar course of 
discipline ; but access to a public hall should be allowed to 
him to hear public worship and receive general instruction. 
By regularity of conduct and proficiency in learning, he should 
earn a recompense in marks, and by negligence and disobe- 
dience forfeit these. This initiatory schooling would wean 
him from vicious recollections, cultivate and gain his will, 
and enlarge his understanding, and would thus lay the foun- 
dation for subsequent moral and intellectual improvement, 
by continued though less exclusive care. The issue from 
this secluded stage of treatment should be made, in every 
case, to depend on proficiency. " I speak on all these points,^' 
says Captain M., " experimentally ; for, however imperfect 
were all my proceedings in Norfolk Island, and although 
thwarted in every possible way, they yet left no doubt of the 
tendency of the principles on which they were founded." 

5. After this probation, the men should be required to 
form themselves into parties of six, who for a time — ^not less 
than eighteen months (and longer in case they should not 
redeem the stated number of marks) — should be held to con- 
stitute one family, with common interests and mutually re- 
sponsible ; labouring, if they labour, for common benefit ; 
and idling, if they idle, to the common injury. 

By this arrangement, all interests would be engaged in 
the common improvement, and the better men would have a 
direct interest in the conduct of the worse, and therefore a 
right to watch, influence, and, if necessary, control them. 
This would create an esprit de corps in the whole body, 
directed towards good^ — a matter of first-rate importance in the 
management of convicts. 

6. When the convict had acquitted himself in a satisfac- 
tory manner, and redeemed, by his industry and good con- 
duct, the marks allotted to these difi'erent stages, which 
should extend over three years at the least, he might be re- 
warded by a ticket of leave in the penal settlement. In this 
sphere, the means should be afibrded him to earn a little 
money, as a provision for bis return to society. Small farms 
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OP gardens might, with this view, be let at moderate rents, 
payable in kind, to the men holding this indulgence, and the 
surplus produce, beyond their rents, should be purchased 
from them at fair prices into the public stores. 

This mode of obtaining supplies, besides creating habits 
of industry and cultivating the feeling of private interest 
among the convicts, would tend to improve the agriculture 
and develope the resources of the settlement ; the cost of 
the produce would be nearly as low as if raised directly by 
the Government, and much lower than if imported. 

7. A fixed proportion of the prisoners (say 3, 4, or 5 per 
cent), should be eligible to fill subordinate stations of trust 

• in the general management, and receive (say) 6d. per day as 
money salary, besides the marks attached to their situations. 
The effects of this arrangement would be, to enlist a pro- 
portion of the best prisoners in the service of the establish- 
ment; to influence the conduct of the others by enabling them 
to look to the same advantage in their turn ; and to allow of 
a diminution in the number of the free officers employed, and 
also of the military guards, who are much more expensive 
and less efficient instruments for controlling and directing 
the convict mind and labour. 

8. The final liberation of the prisoners from restraint, as 
well as every intermediate step towards it, should in every 
case depend solely on having served the prescribed time, and 
earned the corresponding number of marks. No discretion 
on either head should be vested in any local authority. The 
whole arrangement should be, as it were, a matter of con- 
tract between each convict and the Government ; and the 
local authorities should have no other control over it than to 
see its conditions, on both sides, punctually fulfilled. 

• On a final discharge, every facility should be afforded to 
the men to disperse and enter as useful members into the 
free society of the colonies ; but they should not be permitted 
to return home till the expiry of the period of banishment 
prescribed by their sentences. 

Besides these means of improvement. Captain Maconochie 
proposes to employ largely secular and religious instruction, 
and to institute courts of justice, easily and conveniently 
accessible to the prisoners, allowing them, at a particular 
part of their probation, even to act as jurors in trying delin- 
quents, and to be eligible to serve as police or special con- 
stables. As they approach their freedom, well regulated 
amusements — such as music, readings, experimental and 
other lectures — should be open to them on suitable payment 
for admission. ** In every way their minds should be stirred 
and their positions raised up to the usual privileges of free- 
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dom, before these are fully confided to tliem. Much may 
eventually depend on the transition not being at last too 
great." 

Such is a condensed, and therefore unavoidably an imper- 
fect, sketch of Captain Maconochie's scheme for an improved 
administration of prison discipline in our penal colonies. We 
have endeavoured to convey his views as accurately, and as 
much in his own words, as possible ; omitting, however, 
many practical details and explanations, for which our 
pa,ges do not afford space. A few words will suflSce to 
state our conclusions on the question. We agree with Cap- 
tain M., that the subject "possesses the very highest in- 
terest, both moral and political, and that no nation can have 
a right to punish its criminals by necessary degradation, or 
to select any portion of its subjects, no matter what the 
principle of selection may be, to make incarnate devils of 
them." One unhappy victim is stated, in a Parliamentary 
report, to have said, *' that when he went to Norfolk Island, 
he lost the heart of a man and got that of a beast instead ;" 
and the case could scarcely be otherwise. But besides this 
' — '* for good or for evil, from their numbers, and the influ- 
ence which their characters must exercise on the free com- 
munities which absorb them, these men must be considered 
as the seeds of future nations ; and the peace, order, and 
harmony, also the moral, religious, and political welfare of 
the whole southern hemisphere, may thus be said to be bound 
up with the character of the treatment to which they are 
subjected while in bondage, and its moral results.*^ 

While, therefore, we consider the natural and inevitable 
consequences of the existing system to be the worst possible, 
both for the convicts and society, we are of opinion that 
Captain M. is in the right when he says, that the essential 
working principles of the new scheme are of an opposite kind. 
They are calculated, ^r«/, to make circumstances in prisons 
favourable to virtue, not to vice — ^to ingenuity and exertion, 
not to idleness and sloth ; and, secondly/, to reinforce these cir- 
cumstances by substituting the arts of moral, religious, and 
other rational persuasion and exhortation, for direct physical 
enforcement in maintaining discipline, in all cases in which 
they can possibly be made to apply, or be adequately felt. 
In short, the new scheme seems fairly calculated to reverse 
the eflfects of the old, and to convert wild beasts into men, 
instead of men into wild beasts. Captain Maconochie con- 
siders that '^ one great recommendation of it, also, is its ten- 
dency to execute itself. This system,'' says he^ " more than 
any other yet proposed, appears calculated to work certainly 
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and easily, at any distaince, and under any executive power 
that is only, in an average degree, intelligent, honest, and 
humane. High talent seems not to be required. The 
arrangement being one of wages, of profit or loss, according 
to work and observance of the rules of the prison, it will 
not apparently be more difficult to manage than any common 
factory, or other assemblage of labourers working at piece- 
work." 

We agree with Captain Maconochie that this scheme is 
better calculated to work well than any of those that have 
preceded it ; but this is saying little in its favour, for thet^ 
have wrought only evil. It appears to us, that its success 
will depend much more upon the views and qualifications of 
the officers who are employed to carry it into eflFect, than 
Captain Maconochie supposes. On a former occasion we 
remarked, that, in improving human nature, as in reclaiming^ 
an agricultural soil, lie more barren the ground, the higher 
must be the cultivation applied to it, in order to remove its 
sterility. In the case of criminals, tiiis cultivation can come, 
not from their own ill-constituted, uninstructed, and mis- 
directed faculties, but only from officers of high moral and re- 
spectable intellectual endowments, whose warmest desires 
shall be devoted to the success of the scheme. Farther, as, in 
every other art, scientific skill is recognised to be far superior^ 
both in the certainty of its application and the value of its 
results, to mere unskilled empirical practice, so, in our opi- 
nion, there is no exception to this rule in the art of reform- 
ing criminals. If, then, the execution of the new scheme 
shall be committed to men who recognise no natural de- 
fects or peculiarities in the criminally disposed mind ; who 
assume, as the basis of their treatment, that the will to act 
virtuously under the prison-regulations, may be produced in 
the convicts by the mere machinery of the system, and by 
influence of the prisoners on each other, helped out, perhaps , 
at times, by punishment — ^the country, we apprehend, will 
witness another failure, and suiFer a fresh disappointment. 
It appears to us, that there is absolutely no road to success 
in this matter, except by employing officers who understand 
the real mental constitution and condition of the individuals 
committed to their charge, and authorising them to act on 
this knowledge, and in the spirit which it dictates, in work 
ing the mechanism of the law. It is certain that the 
law can enact only a mechanism ; while the sense and in- 
telligence which shall render it a living power must come 
from the officers. It requires no spirit of prophecy to pre- 
dict, that the results attained will correspond much moi*e 
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ipirith their intelligence and spirit than with the mere words 
of the act of Parliament, should the two happen to come into 
collision ; and the danger of this occurring should be provided 
against in selecting them. 

It is only justice also to Captain M. to observe, that it is 
not sympathy with any mere physical suffering inflicted on 
the convicts by the present system that prompts him to 
desire reform. He states that more physical exertion is 
undergone, and greater privations are endured, by many an 
honest English labourer, than are even now imposed on the 
convicts by law. But the system is so contrived as to work 
out the perversion of all their natural feelings, and the mis- 
direction of all their intellectual faculties ; and by way of 
curing this moral degradation, severe punishments are resort- 
ed to. These inflictions, however, instead of removing, in- 
crease the evil. The system obviously fosters, although it 
does not create, the condition of mind which leads to the 
ofl^ences for which these punishments are inflicted ; and in so 
far as it does so, the punishments can be viewed in no other 
light than as unnecessary and unprofitable, and therefore 
cruel. It is this whole scheme of moral and intellectual de- 
gradation, and its attendant unnecessary and profitless suffer- 
ing, that rouse Captain M.'s indignation, which, however, he 
never unbecomingly expresses in any of his communications. 

We do not attach blame to either a Whig or a Tory admi- 
nistration for the existence of these horrors. If either were 
in fault, perhaps the greatest share of blame would attach to 
Lord John Russell, for the subject was last under his review; 
and his successors have only maintained the course adopted 
by him. But, in point of fact, he and they only gave efi^ect 
to the general views of the age in regard to convict ma- 
nagement. There has long been a more enlightened minority 
which has protested against the whole principles on which 
this management is founded. Sir George S. Mackenzie, in 
particular, in a representation and letter dated in 1836, ac- 
companied by numerous certificates,* called the attention of 
Lord Glenelg, then Secretary for the Colonies, to the appli- 
cation of Phrenology to prison discipUne ; and he afterwards 
transmitted a copy of the same documents to his successor 
in oflSice, Lord John Russell ; but they met with no attention. 
The facts, however, now brought to light, speak trumpet- 
tongued in favour of reform, and warrant us in saying that 
the present system cannot be suffered longer to endure. 

Although, in its leading features. Captain Maconochie's 
new scheme is a practical embodiment of phrenological prin- 

* Appended to the 5th edition of Combe's *' System of Phrenology." 
See ante, vol. x., p. 112, 388. 
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ciples, yet he nowhere alludes to Phrenology as the source 
from which his views have been drawn. Considering the 
deaf ear which continues to be turned towards it in izifliien- 
tial quarters, and the numerous prejudices which he lias to 
contend with and overcome, before he can obtain an official 
adoption of his suggested improvements, we can understand 
the motives which dictated his silence on this topic. Sat, 
in dealing with this subject, n^e lie under no such restraints, 
and we must, therefore, speak plainly. It is admitted by aU 
sensible men, that, in attempting to modify physical sub- 
stances, and to apply them to useful purposes, it is of great 
advantage to arrive at a scientific knowledge of their elemen- 
tary qualities, of the laws which govern the combinations of 
their elements, and of their modes of action. Common sense 
dictates, that corresponding information in regard to the 
elementary faculties of the mind, their spheres of use and 
abuse, their combinations, and their relations to external 
objects, must be equally important to those who aim at mo- 
difying, improving, and directing the dispositions and intel- 
lectual powers of human beings. Now, Dr Gall's discovery 
of the functions of the brain, enlarged and elucidated by 
subsequent inquirers, places this information in regard to 
the mental faculties within the reach of all who desire to 
obtain it ; and as this is Nature^ s torch held up to illuminate 
human darkness, we are fairly entitled to charge those who 
decline to use it, with the whole evils which they sponta- 
neously produce by following their own lights, and which this 
better philosophy would have enabled them to avoid. This is 
no question of human wisdom, or human pride, or human 
ambition. The point at issue is simply this — Will they open 
their eyes and see, and apply their understandings and under- 
stand, facts which God has established, and by acting on 
which they may mitigate the heart-rending mass of misery, 
and put an end to the unnecessary, useless, and, therefore, 
cruel inflictions, which we have described ? or will they keep 
their eyes shut, and persevere in false theories, and in prac- 
tices which experience has proved to be pernicious ? Will 
they prolong their own system, perverting and degrading the 
faculties of their unfortunate fellow-creatures 1 Will they sa- 
crifice humanity and the public welfare to a false consistency, 
and call these odious results expediency and wisdom ? If we 
could be insensible to the unspeakable evils which have at- 
tended the schemes of the men who, for so many years, have 
turned a deaf ear to our suggestions, we might assume an air 
of triumph in pointinff to the most miserable failure of all 
their own principles, plans, and practices. Captain Maconochie 
has held the mirror up to nature, and shewn them the effecta 
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of punishment, when applied as the leading means of pre* 
venting crime, and of improving criminals ; and, unmoved, 
^we could leave them to enjoy all the pleasure which they can 
possibly extract from the picture, were it not that compas- 
sion for their victims raises our deepest sympathies and 
regrets. We implore them to yield to the dictates of reason 
and humanity, and try whether the new system will not 
- *"' yield better fruits {for worse it cannot possibly produce) than 

the old. Captain M.'s scheme is applicable to prisons and 
' * penitentiaries at home as well as abroad, and may be tried 

on a limited scale, and in the most cautious manner. But 
let it be tried /atWy, and by persons who understand its prin- 
^ ciples, and desire that it should succeed. 

1 . This leads us to another remark. The admitted advantages 

I'. attending scientific knowledge, compared with mere vayue 

> and individtuil impressions concerning a subject, should suggest 

' to Captain Maconochie, and every other individual who may 

be charged with the execution of the new plan, the duty of 
applying the lights of Phrenology, as far as they will go, in 
s : all the discretionary parts of the treatment. By no other 

r. means can they act securely, consistently, and successfully. 

i\ The cerebral development of every oiFender should be exa- 

>, mined and recorded ; and, where places of trust and influence 

:% are to be disposed of, the men who, by previous labour and 

I good conduct, have earned the right to be presented to them, 

r. and who, besides, have the best moral and intellectual deve- 

lopment of brain, should, casteris paribus, be preferred. This 
rule will be found, in the end, to be the most humane, just, 
and expedient for the whole community of oiFenders ; because 
the highest minds are most needed, and best calculated to do 
good, in such a sphere. We can easily foresee that cer- 
tain individuals with large animal, active and powerful intel- 
lectual, and very deficient moral organs, may, while under 
the ordeal of servitude, restrain their propensities, perform 
their prescribed tasks, and earn the necessary marks for 
promotion, but yet the moment they are placed in a situa- 
tion in which internal self-acting morality must supply the 
place of previous external restraint, will prove wanting and 
ineflicient. Such men, owing to their unscrupulous disposi- 
tions and powerful intellectual capacities, will be plausible, 
deceptive, and dangerous officers, fountains of injustice to 
all under their authority, constantly doing evil, yet seeming 
to do good, and extremely difficult to detect and expose. No 
arbitrary addition should be made to any man's sufferings 
because he has an unfortunate development of brain ; but in 
selecting, at discretion, instruments for the moral reforma- 
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tion of others, we should use the most complete means m 
our power to ascertain the actual qualities of the instruments, 
and prefer those which are best suited to accomplish the end 
in view. Phrenology will afford valuable aid in attaining 
this object. 

Farther, — ^We consider that it would be highly advanta- 
geous to the criminals themselves to teach them Phrenology 
as part of their moral and intellectual instruction. Many 
individuals of average minds, who are untrained in mental 
philosophy, assume their own feelings and capacities to be 
the types and standards of those of all other men ; and why 
should not the lowest class do the same % In point of fact, 
they actually do so ; and many of them believe that the por- 
tion of society which is out of prison, is, at the bottom, as 
unprincipled, profligate, and criminal as themselves, only 
more fortunate and dexterous in avoiding temptation and 
detection. One means of correcting these erroneous impres- 
sions, and enabling such persons to understand their own 
dispositions, and the real relations in which they stand to 
virtuous men, and also of delivering their minds from the 
admiration of fraud, violence, obstinate pride, and many 
other abuses of the propensities, which at present they regard 
as virtues, — ^would be to teach them the functions, the uses, 
and the abuses of every faculty, and particularly the pecu- 
liarities in their own cerebral organization, which render 
their perceptions unsound on certain points, and their procli- 
vities in certain directions dangerous. 

Finally, — Captain Maconochie should prepare the public 
mind, by anticipation, for a result that is inevitably certain, 
namely, the impossibility, by any human means, of reforming 
the very lowest type of oflFenders ; who, on account of their 
defective moral and intellectual organization, must, injustice 
to themselves and to society, be restrained during life. 

The day may be still distajit when these suggestions will be 
acted on ; but until truth, reason, and humanity are adopted 
as the guides of our criminal legislators and their executive 
officers, so long will failure and suffering endure. The whole 
subject, we understand, is at this moment in the hands of the 
Secretary for the Colonies, and we shall look with much 
anxiety for his determination. We repeat our sense of the 
deep obligation which the whole country lies under to Cap- 
tain Maconochie, for the sacrifices and noble efforts which he 
has made in this most important and interesting cause. 

Geo. Combe. 

45 Melville Street, Edinburgh, 
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II. On (he Belative Liabiliti/ of the Two Seoces to Insanity, 
By John Thurnam, M.D. Read before the Statistical 
Section of the British Association at York, September 28. 
1844, and originally published in the Journal of the Sta- 
tistical Society of London, vol. vii., p. 310. 

The opinion which appears to have recently obtained, that 
insanity is more prevalent amongst women than amongst 
men, has, I believe, originated in an erroneous method of 
statistical analysis. Dr Esquirol, who appears to have 
inclined to this view, was at great pains in collecting infor- 
mation as to the proportion of existing cases of insanity in 
the two sexes in nearly every country of the civilized world ; 
and, having found that, taking the average of diflFerent coun- 
tries, the proportions were those of 37 males to 38 females, 
he concluded that his inquiry refuted the opinion which has 
prevailed since the time of Caelius Aurelianus,* that women 
are a little less subject to insanity than men.t In this view, 
Esquirol is followed by Drs Copland, Browne, and Millingen j 
and indeed by every recent writer on insanity. .It is, how- 
ever, well known that, in all European countries, the propor- 
tion of adult females in the general population exceeds that 
of males. In England and Wales, according to the census 
of 1821, there was an excess, at all ages above 15 or 20 
years, of about 4 per cent. ; and according to the more accu- 
rate census of 1841, an excess of 4 per cent, at all ages, and 
of about 8 per cent, at all ages above 15 or 20 years. Of 
this genera^ law, Esquirol was aware ; but he does not ap- 
pear to have known that, from 20 to 50 years of age, when, 
in this country at least, insanity chiefly occurs for the first 
time, there is a still greater excess of females ; an excess 
which is higher from 20 to 30 years of age than it is subse- 
quently ; it being 12 per cent, from 20 to 30, 6 per cent, from 
30 to 40, and 4 per cent, from 40 to 50 years of age. Thus, 
assuming only a like liability of the two sexes to insanity, we 
should expect to find a much greater number of cases amongst 
women, and one corresponding to this excess of the same sex 
in the general population, at those ages when insanity chiefly 
occurs. 



* Cselius Aurelianus^ De Morbis A cutis et Chronicis, Amstel. 1709, 
4to, pp. 326, 339. 

t Prichard on Insanity, 1835, p. 162. Esquirol, Maladies Mentales, 
1838, tome i., p. 37 ; ii., p. 676. 
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. The only two institutioiiB, however, that I am acquainted 
with in this country in which there has been any material 
excess of females adny/cted during extended periods, are the 
hospitals of Bethlem and St Luke ; and in these there has been, 
at di£Perent and extended periods, an excess of women admit- 
ted, amounting to 20, 30, and even 45 per cent. This, however, 
may depend on local circumstances peculiar to the metro- 
polis ; and, consequently, does not in any degree establish 
Dr Haslam's opinion, that, " in our climate, women are more 
frequently afflicted with insanity than men;" a statement 
which has been recently repeated by Dr Webster in his re- 
marks on the Statistics of Bethlem Hospital.* That there 
may be something peculiar in the circumstances of the me- 
tropolis in connection with the prevalence of insanity in the 
two sexes, at least as regards the poorer and more dependent 
classes of the community, is a view which is confirmed by 
there having been a slight excess of females admitted both 
at Hanwell and in the licensed metropolitan asylums for 
paupers ; though it is to be observed that, during the last 
five years, the excess at Hanwell, never very great, has 
been gradually diminishing, and up to 1843 only amounted 
to 2 per cent. According to the census of 1841, there ap- 
pears to be a larger proportion of females living in the me- 
tropolis from 20 to 50 years of age, as compared with the 
kingdom generally ; but whether the difference be large 
enough to account for the greater number of women admit- 
ted into the metropolitan asylums and hospitals is, perhaps, 
doubtful. The excess per cent., at these ages, of women over 
men, appears to be in the proportion of 18 in the metropolis 
to 8 in the country ; that is to say, there were, in 1841, living 
in England and Wales 100 men to 108 women, and in the me- 
tropolis 100 men to 118 women, at from 20 to 50 years of age. 
At all ages, there appears to be a greater proportion of 
females in the metropolis than in England and Wales; there 
having been an excess of 13 per cent, at all ages, and of 
19 per cent, at all ages above 20. Whatever may be the 
cause of the difference in the relative proportions of the two 
sexes admitted into metropolitan asylums, it does not appear 
to extend to the middle and upper classes of society ; for in 
the licensed metropolitan asylums for private patients (1833- 
40), there has been an excess on the side of males admitted, 
amounting to 38 per cent. 

* Haslam, Observations on Madness, 2d edition, 1809, p. 24t6. Web- 
ster, in Medico-Cbirurgical Transactions, vol. xxvi., 1843, p. 380. [See 
Phren. Jour., vol. xvii., p. 204.] 
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But there is another fallacy in Esquirol's method of inves- 
tigating this subject, in consequence of his having compared 
with each other the existing^ instead of the occurring^ cases 
of insanity in the two sexes. Were the progress of insanity 
the same in men as in women, and our object simply that of 
determining the relative liability of the two sexes to insa- 
nity, the comparison of the cases existing at one time, would 
serve as well as that of the numbers occurring during any 
given period. This, however, is not the case ; for, as I have 
elsewhere shewn, the mortality of insane men, on an aver- 
age, exceeds that of insane women in the public asylums of 
this kingdom by 50 per cent. Thus we find that the excess 
in the mortality of males above females is, at the Retreat, at 
the rate of 37 per cent., in the metropolitan licensed asylums 
of 63 per cent., at Bethlem of 71 per cent., at Hanwell of 80 
per cent., and at the York Asylum of 93 per cent. ; the mor- 
tality in males being nearly double what it is in females. 
As the mortality of males in the general population is not 
more than 7 or 8 per cent, higher than that of females,* it 
will be evident that, out of equal numbers attacked, the 
existing cases of insanity in women will accumulate much 
faster than those in men ; and that they will necessarily be 
much more numerous, as compared with the occurring cases, 
than will the existing cases in the latter sex. According to 
the " Report of the Metropolitan Commissioners in Lunacy," 
there were< in asylums of all descriptions in England and 
Wales, on the 1st of January 1844 — 

Insane Persons. Males. Females. 

11,272 5,521 5,751; of whom there 

were 7,482 paupers. 3,542 3,950t 

— ^being an excess on the side of females, of existing cases of 
insanity, of 4 per cent, in all classes, and of nearly 12 per 
cent, in paupers. 

It may, perhaps, be objected to the results of any inquiry 
into the liability of the two sexes to insanity which is found- 
ed on the proportions of males and females admitted into 
public and private asylums, that, from various causes, women 
are more likely to be detained at home than men. As regards 
the middle and higher classes, I believe this to be the case ; 
but, as respects the pauper insane, I do not think that such 

* The mean annual mortality of England during four years, 1833-41^ 
was 2.31 per cent, for men, and 2.13 per cent, for women, — Fifth Re- 
port of Registrar-General, p. xL 

t Report, 1844, p. 184. 
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a tendency can affect the results in any material degree. 
Women are, indeed, sooner rendered entirely dependent, as 
a consequence of mental disorder, than men ; and I should 
conclude that any greater indulgence to, and tolerance of, 
the eccentricities of the sex, when the subjects of insanity, 
will be more than compensated by the frequently greater 
difficulty of effecting the removal to an asylum of the insane 
father, husband, or brother. 

In order that the comparison of the occurring cases be a 
strictly accurate one, the proportions of the two sexes, at the 
several ages, attacked with insanity for the first time, should 
be compared with the proportions in which the two sexes, at 
the same ages, exist in the community in which such cases 
occur. The nearest approximation to this method which we 
have the means of employing is, by assuming that the pro- 
portions of men and women admitted into public institutions 
during extensive periods represent, as on the whole they pro- 
bably do represent, the cases which occur for the first time. 
The following table is calculated on this principle. (See 
p. 127.) 

On an examination of this table, wq. ascertain that, in 24 
of the 32 asylums which it comprises, there has been a de- 
cided excess of men in the numbers admitted. In many Bri- 
tish asylums, the excess amounts to 25, 30, and even 40 per 
cent. ; and in the whole number of 32 asylums, there is an 
average excess on the side of the male sex of 13.7 per cent. 
In the 9 English county asylums, contained in the table, the 
excess amounts to 12 per cent. Dorset is the only county 
asylum in which the proportion of women admitted has ma- 
terially exceeded that of men. 

Whether in this asylum an unusually large provision has 
been made for females, and, consequently, a larger propor- 
tion of applications for the admission of men have been reject- 
ed, or whether in the county of Dorset any peculiar causes 
are actually in operation, which are capable of explaining 
such an exception to a general law, I am at present unable to 
determine. 

Having thus shewn that, in the principal hospitals for the 
insane in these kingdoms, the proportion of men admitted is 
nearly always higher, and in many cases much higher, than 
that of women ; and as we know that the proportion of men 
in the general population, particularly at those ages when 
insanity most usually occurs, is decidedly less than that of 
women, we can have no grounds for doubting that men are 
actually more liable to disorders of the mind than women. 
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T<xhle shewing the Numbers and Proportion of each Seas, oiU of 

71,800 Cases, admitted into various Asylums, 






l^l'ame of Asylum and Period. 



•) 



1.. ISIooiiiingdale, New York 
(201 years* 1821-42) 
2. Siegburg (9 years, 1825-33) . 
a. I>iimfrie8 (4 years, 1839-43) . 

4. Cbarenton (11 years, 1816-26)* . 

„ (8 years, 1826-33) 

5. Bclileswig (16 years, 1820-36) 

6. Liicensed Metropolitan Asylums, not 1 
paupers (1833-40) . . . J 

7 . Perth (11 years, 1827-38) 

8. Cornwall (22 years, 1820-42) 



o. v^ornwaii [jzz years, xozvr-4z; 

9. Nottingham (31^ years, 1812-43) . 

LO. Armagh (16^ years, 1826-41) 

11. Clonmel (7 years, 1836-42) . 

12. York Asylum (26| years, 1814-40) 

i 1 5^ T .an<*aafAi> fOd -VAttfa 1 fil (i—A9\ 



10. Armagh (16^ years, 1826-4 

11. Clonmel (7 years, 1836-42) 

12. York Asylum (26| years, lox4 

13. Liancaster (26 years, 1816-42) 

14. Maidstone (6 years, 1833-38) 

15. Glasgow (28 years, 1814-42) . 

16. Richmond, Dublin (6 years, 1832-39) 

17. Lincoln (21f years, 1820-42) . 

18. Dundee (22 years, 1820-42) . 

19. Gloucester (20 years, 1823-42) 

20. Frantford, U.S., Society of Friends \ 
(25 years, 1817-42) j 

21. Worcester, U.S., (10 years, 1833-42) 

22. Hartford, U.S., (19 years, 1824-43) 

23. Wakefield (23^ years. 1818-42) 

24. Belfast (13 years, 1829-42) . 
26. Woodbridge (13 years, 1829-42) 

26. Carlow (10 years, 1832-42) . 

27. Hanwell (11^ years, 1831-42) 

28. Cork (13 years, 1827-39) 

29. Licensed Metropolitan Asylums, pau- 
pers (6 years, 1833-40) 

30. York Retreat, Society of Friends, 
(44 years, 1796-40) 

31. Dorset (11^ years, 1832-43) . 

32. Bethlem, curables^ (20yr8., 1823-42) 

Total of the above (1796-1843) 
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English County Asylums ; 8, 9, \ 
13, 14, 19, 23, 26, 27, and 31 J 



4,042 



4,832 
8,786 



46.6 
40.7 



64.6 
69.3 



33. Bethlem, all cases (46 years, 1748-94) 

34. StLuke's,curables(82yrs., 1762-1834) 6,037 

For other Metropolitan Asylums, see also 6, 27, 29, and 32. 



Numbers of 
each Sex 
admitted. 



Male. 



1,692 

404 
147 
1,246 
932 
322 

1,419 

190 
407 
937 
649 
206 
768 

2,042 
196 

1,466 
331 
467 
496 
661 

406 

806 
640 

1,627 
621 
499 
247 

1,189 
964 

1,479 

282 

184 
1,782 



26,601 



Fern. 



906 

226 
92 
804 
626 
224 

1,028 

141 
310 
726 
606 
162 
607 

1,699 
168 

1,191 
277 
391 
427 
688 

379 

761 

607 

1,479 

622 

600 

250 

1,219 

1,009 

1,620 

333 

224 
2,622 



22,602 



48,103 



7,641 



6,803 



Proportions 

per cent, 
of each Sex. 



Ezeess per cent. 

of one Sex 
over the other. 



Male. 



66 

64 

61.6 

61 

60 

60 

68 

67.6 

67 

66.3 

66 

66 

66 

66 

66 

66 

64.6 

64.6 

63.7 

63 

62 

61.8 

61.3 

61 

60 

60 

49.7 

49.3 

49 

48 

46.8 

46 
40.6 



63.2 



63 



Fern. 



36 

36 

38.6 

39 

40 

40 

42 

42.6 

43 

43.7 

44 

44 

44 

44 

46 

46 

46.6 

46.6 

46.3 

47 

48 

48.2 

48.7 

49 

60 

60 

60.3 

60.7 

61 

62 

64.4 

66 
69.6 



46.8 



47 



Male. Fern. 



86 

78 
69 
64 
49 
62 

38 

34 
31 
29 
28 
27 
26 
27 
23 
22 
19 
19 
16 
12 



7 
6 
3 



13.7 



12 



• Esquirol, Des Maladies Mentales, tome ii., pp. 663 and 668. 
t Haslam, Observations on Madness, 2d edition, 1809, p. 246. 
X Webster, Me4ico-Chirurgical Transactions, vol. xxvi., 1843, p. 381. 
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.20 

1.2 

3 

6 
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21 

47 



19 
46.6 
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ftj^,Uf^t0h^ f^f fh^ mfffh^ffiti of 4tmiUtirjgi > ■ — rfy ■ '■ t» tiiu qi 
r«^/<f 'ry 'h^ 'i^'-^^^r^f^ly lUfm^iJitied EjioniroL dttt a oon.^ 
^f'tff / fj^^'^nmufft '^ftm ('Xftn^f Uf 'tj rfaac 'iiii4^eiit, bsc in Italia- 
ff/'^ft fiif4'^*toftn r»/rt ;i4Mr{i^yH ;ti»<»xir»Ce, inipnm^ and timt it has 
)ff^ft /'fM^ty ^rf^ rM« ;**ft;hofity^ afui «iii tha>t of anthor » who, on 
ffttM 4f»lf{#'/'f , h^v^ c/ifif^ from him. that we have heat in danr- 
^4ff ^if rf/trriftrmfif tli4^ f?rrnrieoctii ^ioetrme lliait womea aie more 
^♦K^»I^ f/> m**ft^ify th«n men. 

ft iK ^'ill hii^ly probable that diffemt ooontReav* sad 
^fiW^fffpii mrmi the rtame coontry at riiiferent p^ruKto^ as well 
^ 4imi*mit dDmmonities and ditFerent caiikd and classes in 
fh^ AfMne <v>onti7, may vary very much as regards the pro- 
6Artion in which men mxffer from insanity more than women. 
ThiiN, it appears tolerably well ascertained, that a larger pro- 

Kvrtion of women, relatively to the other sex, beeome insane 
^ffto<re as compared with England ; though, as we have 
n^t^t this is less certain as respects the metropolis when 
Nfif}pn>rM\ with the rest of this country. In this respect, we 
hf^yH s^nn that the statistics of oar^ own metropolis appear 
Ui mii^rfibU thoss of France, rather than those of the rest of 
iCritftsrwI. 

Ml fills fvdirit of visWi the experience of the Society of 
I^'ImmIa Is uid without considerable interest. At first sij^t 
M' Miltflil' ft|i|if>M* that, in this community, women are actuidly 
(1101*0 \MiW Hi itisaiiily than men ; for, without any greater 
IU(*llil;Y it^Ulliiif (W ihs admission of females, the nomber of 

^ 'H«^ iii«MV«» ^«)>l«i ihnwii thsti iluring 15 y^m, st the ssylosi «t 
|iviii«»«^l||. Us^UWiUt tU<^ |»<H»iH4'tU»u uf m«n admitted exceeded tbat ol 
vt ^iu^t\\ K\ ^"^ \<^tt^\ Km\i. i (km st Slv|cbttr|t» sear Bonn, on the Ji^m, 
muUi^ u \ v^^n, ^v YS |«m^ VH»4il« AoiHMxUuit to the official retnni of Dr 
iUvUk Vl«v^ v\U^Ms ^^M^^«¥4r v^lf lh# Ui«aiH» thirtHighout Xonray, litib 
\\Mi^ U^V «H4 (uTk^ v^v^m^^^^ v»f t li> X^e^ of ihs nsb^ ssd 1 t»5l7| 
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ivomen, members of that society, who have been admitted 
in'to the Retreat, has exceeded that of men by 18 per cent., 
or, in other words, only 45 men have been admitted to 
65 women.* But it is requisite to know the relative propor- 
tions of the two sexes in the Society of Friends, as a body, 
before we shall be justified in determining that insanity is 
really more prevalent amongst the females of that commu- 
nity. By returns, however, from all parts (each '* monthly 
meeting") of England and Wales, it appears that, in the So- 
ciety of Friends, the excess of women over men, at all ages, 
amounts to about 20 per cent. ; and there can be little or no 
question that the excess of adult females is still greater.t 
Indeed, after 15 years of age, before which insanity seldom 
occurs, we can, I think, scarcely estimate the excess of 
females over males in this community at less than from 30 
to 35 per cent. And thus assuming, as there is every reason 
for doing, that, as respects the proportion of the two sexes 
attacked, the experience of the Retreat represents that ef 
the Society at large, it will appear that, in this community, 
there are still from 10 to 14 per cent, more men than women 
attacked with mental derangement. This is an excess on 
the side of men, considerably less, probably, than that which 
prevails in the kingdom generally. The progressive accu- 
mulation of females in an hospital for the insane is well illus- 
trated by the experience of the Retreat, where, at the end of 
45 years, the women exceeded the men by 30 per cent., and 
where the average number of women resident during the 
whole period was 35 per cent, higher than that of men. At 
the asylum for the Society of Friends at Frankford, Pennsyl- 
vaniaj (1817-42), the proportion of men admitted exceeded 
that of women by 7 per cent. But in the general population 
of Pennsylvania and the adjacent states, in common, more 
or less, with nearly all newly-settled countries, the propor- 

* The numbers in the table refer to cases of all descriptions admitted 
at the Retreat ; but the proportions are the same, when members of the 
Society of Friends are separately considered. 

t This larger number of women in the Society of Friends may, no 
doubt, be chiefly attributed to the larger proportions of men who emi- 
grate, and leave the Society, and are disunited from it ; for, on an exa- 
mination of the registers of the Society from 1800 to 1837, 1 find that 
the births registered were in the proportion of 105.7 males to 100 
females ; viz. 8207 boys, and 7759 girls. In the whole of England and 
Wales, in three years, 1838-1841. the births registered were in the pro- 
portion of 104.8 boys to 100 girls. — Fourth Keport of the Registrar- 
General, 1842, pp. 9, 10. 

I This asylum is more particularly appropriated to the Society of 
Friends in the states of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Delaware ; but 
patients from other states are also admitted. 
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iSin\ iff tnt%\i*n 4ixc4'.^iln that (ff fcinaleK by about 4 per cent., 
Mt(\f fit frmn iK) U) 40 yean* of age, by 6 per cent. There, 
Jiow«v(T, tfiay be, and jirobably i», le8» difference in this 
mnpiUii in the K<>ciety of Friendi^ in the states alluded to, or 
i)w wottum tnav even preponderate in this community. 

In fMiarly alfpointfi of view it may, in conclusion, be stated, 
that women have an advantage over men in reference to insa- 
nity i for not only do they appear to be somewhat less liable to 
iiHifital (hirangement than men, but, when they become the sub- 
jl^vin of It, the probability of their recovery is on the whole 
gmator, and Uiat of death very considerably less. After 
lUMuivory from a flr^t attack, however, the probability of a 
rohipNe, or of a Meoond attack, is perhaps somewhat greater in 
wonnm thati In men. Still the more favourable results, as 
iMigardN the female mox, in all those particulars, appears to be 
u\\w\\ loMM markod at the Retreat, than in nearly every other 
InniKuilon with which I am acquainted. This is worthy of 
lH)li(us m it U probably duo to the greater general regularity 
of lifo in iho men of this community, as compared with that 
of luuit in the community at large ; or, at least, than in those 
pariM of it whioli iVirnish inmates in the asylums compared. 

HnTKNATi YOUK, Ait^$i 1844, i 



II L CoHtribHtitmif fowar<h a more exact and positive knatrletfye 
of M«^ (**y«iw mtmtii Laf^m9^</e^ and its ^'unction. By Mr 
KiouAUU VVUU. i^Ooutinued ftn>m p. 38). 

A »tatou\out of IV GalVs mature views on the orgaui of 
l4angua,4^\ taken tWm the las^t eiUtion of his work, was made 
in tUt^ tii*Ht of thoHo contributions. He considered the orgs 
to vnmsiiiit of two partjik or distinct organs, each endowed 
itH o\YU fuuctuux. Tho posterior of the two he named tbe 
i^^VJHU of N'crbal Memory, the anterior that of Philologr. 

^rUc evidence* adduct\i bv Oall to establish his proposrcnn 
th^t a ^u^nuiucut eve i;^ a si^tt of a good verbal memofr. oits 
tMK^ am(>lv Ycritt^\i bv other observers. Tlie fcnrm ot the 
5i^tt{vtM>rb«ar pl^te. aud the siie of the superimposed p<:>rd«:ii 
v^f <Ue braiiu in tvUckui with the talent of verbal meciocy. aas» 
Ktfu much Ws;^ vcrinevl. And there are no reconis ot ca^es 
iu x^hich th^ cvttviittott of the $QpefM>rbItar pL&ce bdi$ bem 
olvsicnf^ itt reUttott to Ivjiirs riew^ 

I pjpvwwl tv^ examuie the evidence of the anterior nrsxL. 
iMOMted b^ v>;fcll ^^ ivtts du Uc^Jkce vie rAr*:Ie : rilea- ie jjk 
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1. The organ's existence. — ^The external sign which indi- 
cates the existence of this organ is a certain appearance of 
the eye. The eye is prominent and depressed.* The first 
class of examples cited in illustration of iiiis form of eye, con- 
sists of certain portraits of philologers contained in the work 
of Dominicus Gustos, which was printed at Augsburg in 16I2.t 
The class of examples next in importance consists of the por- 
traits of eminent scholars, most of whom are long since de- 
ceased. The third class consists of certain living scholars ; 
and the fourth class consists of some precocious linguists.^ 

The portraits give no actual evidence of the size of the 
cerebral organ, nor of the contour of the super-orbitar plate 
of the skull, but merely a representation, and that by light 
and shadow, not by outline, of the prominence and depres- 
sion of the eye. It appears to me that such pictorial records 
are inadmissible to prove the fact of a largely developed cere- 
bral organ in the men, until it is shewn, by a wide induction, 
Xsty That the depressed prominent eye is produced only by 
the great development of the cerebral part in question ; and, 
2dltf, That the portraits are accurate representations of the 
men, especially of the upper part of the face. Gall does not 
state that he possessed, or ever saw, the skull of a pbilologer 
with the anterior part of the super-orbitar plate depressed ; 
or the skull of a man endowed with a good verbal memory, 
but not a pbilologer, with the posterior part alone depressed. 
Both facts are necessary as direct evidence to support his 
views. If Gall had seen such skulls he certainlv would have 
stated the fact, knowing, as he so well did, the valoe of direct 
and positive evidence. 

Before quitting this part of the sobject, it may be remarked, 
that those who adopt Gall's views are pressed by a difficulty 
in examining the development of these organs. When the so- 
called organ of Philology is well developed, its eye-sign entirely 
supersedes the eye-sign of the organ of Verbal Memory. A 
talent for verbal memory is, however, predicated on the de- 
velopment of the philological organ, because Gall regsuxls 
verbal memory as a function conunon to both organs.f The 
difficulty is surmounted, but the doctrine of special fanc- 
tion is damaged, and that doctrine is the foundation of Phre- 
nology. 

2. Its Function. — In describing the function of this oi^gan. 
Gall places the talent for verbal memory first: — ^'* Les per- 
Bonnes qui ont les yeux ainsi conform^s possedent non-seule- 



« Gall 8ur leg Fonctions da Cerweau, X. t. p. 90, 6to ed. Paris, IS25. 
t Ibid., p. 32. X Ibid., p. 31, rt jesy. 

§ Ibid-, p. 30. 
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ment une m^moire des mots excellente, mais elles se sentr- 
ent nne disposition particuliere pour T^tude des langues, 

{)our la critique, en g^n^ral pour tout ce qui a rapport ^ la 
itt^rature. Elles r^digent des dictionnaires, ^crivent This- 
toire ; elles sont tres propres aux fonctions de biblioth^caire 
et de eonservateur ; elles rassemblent les richesses ^parses 
de tons les siecles ; elles compilent de savans volumes ; elles 
approfondissent les antiquitis; et pour peu qu' elles aient 
d'autres facult^s' encore, elles font Tadmiration de tout le 
monde par leur vaste Erudition."* In this description there 
is no mention of philology. After referring to the portraits 
of some eminent linguists. Gall says, — " Partout oil jeregarde 
le portrait d'un homme qui s'est fait un nom dans une partie 
qui suppose ce genre de m^moire, je trouve de grands yeux 
d^prim^s." t Each item in these descriptions might belong to 
the organ of Verbal Memory. Hence the question arises. 
What meaning did Gall attach to the word philology ? This 
question cannot be easily answered. He could not mean the 
combined sense of the two words of which it is composed ; J 
because he knew that each organ gives a love for its related 
object, and that the organ of Verbal Memory, therefore, must 
manifest a love for words. He seems to have adopted the 
word philology to express a knowledge of foreign languages. 
His ideas, however, on the subject of language, lacked pre- 
cision, and were avowedly unsatisfactorily to himself. §• So 
far as I can gather, he places a man's native language as the 
object in relation to the organ of Verbal Memory, and foreign 
languages in relation to the organ of Philology. 

The word f /^oXo/Za was used in a very wide sense by Greek 
writers. II It was adopted into the Latin language with a 
*eat latitude of meaning.^ It has been adopted into the 
Inglish language, and into those of Southern Europe, with 
a similar laxity of signification. It is now, however, em- 
ployed in a precise sense by philologers to comprise, 1. The 
Study of the Theorv of Language ; and, 2. The Origin, 
History, Analogies, Kelationships and Theory of Languages. 
It is obvious, therefore, that an extensive, precise, and fa- 
miliar knowledge of languages must be acquired before phi- 
lological investigations can be made. The words linguist 
said philolcgisi are not of synonymous signification. Alio- 

* Gall 6ur les Fonctions du Cerveau, t. y. p. 30, 8to ed. Paris, 1825. 
t Gall, ibid. p. 35. 

IftXtXtyim^ composed of f^xUf, I love, and >^r«r, a word. 
Gall, ibid. p. 13. 
See Donne^an's Greek Lex. sab Tooe. 
See Ernetti Claris Cieeron. gab voce. 
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gtiist is one who is acquainted with several languages : Rich- 
ard Jones, the celebrated Welsh linguist, whose history has 
been narrated by MrBoscoe, is an example of a linguist who 
is not a philologist. Philologists, however, must be lin- 
guists. 

Philology is a science. It is the science of Words and 
Verbal Language. Like other sciences, it consists of facts, 
analogies, reasonings, and theories ; and to apprehend these 
items. Individuality, Eventuality, and the reasoning faculties, 
are necessary. Thus, no one organ can confer the talent for 
philology. 

I have shewn that Gall's facts and arguments are inade- 
quate to establish an organ of Philology ; and that such an 
organ cannot exist. I have now to show that a second organ 
of Language is superfluous, on phrenological principles, to 
endow man with the talent for acquiring foreign languages. 
If there be an organ of Verbal Language, whose function 
is to perceive, remember, etc., words and verbal language, 
and which, like the other intellectual organs, has functional 
energy in proportion to its size, we cannot escape the conclu- 
sion, that a large endowment of the organ (in a healthy 
brain) will confer an inclination for lingual learning : it will 
revel in words. We find that a large organ of Colour revels 
in colours, Number in numbers, and so on of the other organs 
of the intellect. A foreign language is but a system of equi- 
valent words or synonyms to the words of our own language. 
If the organ of Verbal Memory be the seat of the power 
which connects the verbal sign with the thing signified in a 
man's native language, it must also give the ability to con- 
nect a verbal sign in any other language with the same 
thing. The words asp^ Iwcf, equus, caballo, cavallo, cheval, 
p/erd, are equivalent words in the Arabic, Greek, Latin, 
Spanish, Italian, French, and German languages, to the 
English word horse. The mental process of connecting with 
the animal each of those words as its sign, is the same in all 
men to whom those several languages are native. Those 
equivalent words may be regarded as synonyms of the word 
horse. Now, it is well known, that in some rich languages 
there are more than eight synonyms to certain words ; and 
those synonyms difler as widely from each other as the above 
equivalents : Hence the conclusion forces itself, that if the 
organ can connect many synonyms in a man's native lan- 
guage, as signs of the same thing, it must be capable also of 
connecting the equivalent words of several languages as 
synonyms, or signs of the same thing. And, therefore, a 
second organ of Language to endow man with the talent for 
Acquiring foreign languages is unnecessary, 

VOL. XVIII. N. S. KG. XXX. — APEIL 1845. K 
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It is very generally felt, that Gall's published statements 
and arguments have not established his view of his so-called 
organ of Philology. They failed to convince Dr Spurzheim, 
although he had the advantage of conversations and expla* 
nations which most others could not obtain. The circum- 
stance that the two configurations of the eye described by 
Gall were not admitted by Spurzheim as evidence of the 
existence of two distinct organs of Language, is a plain indi- 
cation that the precise condition of the super-orbitar plate, 
in relation to the faculty of Verbal Language, is unknown. 
Spurzheim admitted but one organ of Language, viz. Gall's 
organ of Verbal Memory. " It is quite true," says Spurz- 
heim, " that some easily learn the spirit of difierent lan- 
guages without having a great memory for words, and that 
others readily acquire its words without catching the spirit 
of a language ; yet it seems to me that the spirit of words, 
and philology in general, depend on the same special faculty. 
In the philosophical part of Phrenology,* I shew that judg- 
ment and memory are not different degrees of activity of 
any faculty, but general modes of activity of several, and 
that each may exist independent of the other." t H© ap- 
pears to attribute the ^lent for verbal memory to the 
memory of the organ ; and the talent for the spirit of lan- 
guages, and philology in general, to the organ's judgment. 
*' It seems also to me,'' continues Dr S. in the same para- 
graph, " that the organ of Words must have its laws, as 
well as those of Colour, of Melody, or any other faculty ; 
now the law of words constitutes the spirit of language. I 
am satisfied that ttiis opinion is correct, because the spirit 
of every language is the same, just as the essence of all 
kinds of music is alike ; that is, the laws or principles of 
music and of language rule universally, and are constant : 
they are only modified in different nations by modifications 
in their organs, and dissimilar combinations of these in 
each,"J 

Now, if the statement be quite true, that " some men 
readily acquire its words without catching the spirit of a 
langilage," there can be no ground for the opinion, '* that the 
spirit of every language is the same." It appears to me as 
an inevitable conclusion, tKat, if " the spirit of everv lan- 
guage is the same," all who can acquire the words of ano- 
ther language will, in practically knowing, as all men do, 
the spirit of their native language, know also the spirit of 
every other language. 

* Philosophical Principles of Phrenology, by SpuTzheim, p. 24. 
t Spurzheim's Phrenology, p. 287. 4th edit. 1833. 
X Spurzheim, id., p. 288. 
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ThLe preceding paragraph ia written to exhibit the confu- 

sioTi -which Spurzheim introduced by adopting the term 

'* Bpiirit of language" in more significations than one. He 

a^dop'ts it in at least two different senses : — It means, 1^/, a 

something which he deems peculiar to a language ; and, 

2€ily^ a something which he deems common to all Ian- 

X proceed to illustrate this criticism on Spurzheim : — 
** The languages of different nations present fine examples 
o£ modifications produced by the mutual influence of the 
fcbculties. I even admit, as a principle, that the spirit of its 
lainguage proclaims the predominating faculties of a nation. 
I liave spoken of a faculty which learns and knows the signs 
invented by the superior intellectual faculties to express the 
feelings and ideas. It is evident, therefore, that a nation 
\^ith many feelings or ideas must have many signs, and that 
the number of any one kind of these indicates the energy 
of the faculty they represent. Thus, the Greek and French 
languages have a greater number of tenses than the German 
and English. The French, on the contrary, is poor in ex- 
pressions of reflection and of sentiment ; moreover, it has 
few that are figurative ; while the German is rich in all of 
these, and has also many more signs of disjunction. French- 
men have the organs of Individuality and Eventuality very 
much developed, and are, therefore, fond of facts ; but their 
faculties (organs) of Comparison and Causality are commonly 
smaller."* The term "spirit of language" is adopted here 
to designate the class of words which abounds in a language. 
The German Aibounds in words which name reflections, 
judgments, reasonings, &c. ; while the French lacks these, 
but abounds in words which name individual objects with- 
out reference to other objects. Thus the spirit of the Ger- 
man language consists in its wealth of that class of words 
which express the results of reflection. The spirit of the 
French consists in its poverty of that class of words, and in 
its wealth of the class of individual terms. In this sense, 
each language has its own spirit. In this sense, however, it 
appears to me that a man who possesses a good memory for 
words, must, with the acquisition of the words of another 
language, acquire also its spirit. 

Dr Spurzheim adopts the phrase, " spirit of language," in 
another sense, as something which is peculiar to a given 
language. " The construction of languages proves also the 
modified manner of thinking of different nations. The 

* Spurzheim'B Philosophical Principles of Phrenology, p. 159. 
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French like facts, and direct their attention to them, without 
first considering causes. It is natural, indeed, to begin with 
the subject ; then to join the action of the subject ; and, after 
this, to express other circumstances. This the French do 
regularly. If cause and eflRect be considered, they always 
begin with the effect, and relate the cause afterwards. The 
Germans proceed in a very different manner, and their 
tongue, in this respect, requires much more attention than 
the French. • It also ordinarily begins with the subject ; 
then follow expressions of the relation between subject and 
object, both of which are mentioned ; and, lastly, the action 
of the subject upon the object is considered. If an effect 
and its cause, again, are spoken of, the cause is commonly 
denoted first, and the effect after it. Certain languages are 
known to admit of a great number of inversions^ others of 
very few. The former appear to me the more logical ; for 
it seems natural that attention should be given first to the 
most important object. The French language begins almost 
always with the fact ; hence French understandings consi- 
der the fact as the more important. 

" From these observations upon language, we may con- 
ceive that the spirit of no one language can become general. 
I am of opinion that the spirit of the French will never 
please Germans ; and that Frenchmen, on the other hand» 
will always dislike that of the German ; because the manner 
of thinking, and the enchainment of ideas, are quite dissi- 
milar in the two nations." * 

The above remarks of Dr Spurzheim are not on language^ 
as he deemed them to be, but on thought. He is not discuss- 
ing the construction of language, which is its syntax, but is 
discussing the relative value in which the several parts of 
logical propositions are estimated by the French and Ger- 
mans respectively. The order in which the several parts of 
logical propositions, arguments, &c., are commonly stated in 
the literature of a nation, may indicate a part of that nation's 
intellectual character. But to consider such order of se- 
quence as the spirit of the language of a nation, or even at 
all connected with its language, as language, is to confuse 
language and thought. 

It is quite true, that the French commonly state the sub- 
ject of a proposition before its predicate ; and the English 
do so likewise. Shall we, therefore, assert, that the spirit 
of the two languages is one and the same % In these two, as 
in other, languages, propositions may be stated in an invert- 

* Spurzbeim's Philosophical Principles of Phrenology, p. 161. 
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ed OTdeir, so as to meet the demands of emphatic declara- 
tions ; a»s in the example — " Great is Diana of the Ephe- 
Bmns !** \^hich is an exact equivalent of the Greek, MiydXri 4 
"A.^sfi^tg "Efetf/wv. Le Clerc justly falls under the Archbishop 
of I>ubliii's censure for rendering the passage, ** La Diane 
des Sphesiens est une grande Deesse !" * The Paris edition 
of 1805 exactly renders the Greek, " Grande est la Diane 
des flphesiens !" 

The peculiar arrangement of the distinct parts of proposi- 
tions by a nation, therefore, cannot be deemed the spirit of 
its language. There is another arrangement, however, which, 
although it may be difficult to detach from the logical, yet 
has an independent existence — ^viz., the grammatical arrange- 
ment of words. The places of adjectives in relation to sub- 
stantives, of adverbs to verbs, of particles to the words which 
they govern or modify, form a mass of peculiarities in each 
language, which belong to each, as language. The doctrine 
of these peculiarities is named Syntax. It would be a great 
advance in precision of nomenclature, if grammarians would 
treat of the verbal expression of the several parts of logical 
propositions, arguments, &c., under the term. Logical Syn- 
tax. Professor Lee, in effect, makes the distinction, by treat- 
ing of the expression of logical propositions, before entering 
upon the Hebrew syntax.f He makes the distinction also 
in his tract on the Persian Syntax, in which, after treating of 
the syntax of nouns, he devotes an entire section to the 
separate treatment of logical propositions, before entering 
upon the syntax of verbs. J 

There is another, making a third, sense, in which Dr 
Spurzheim adopts the phrase, " spirit of language." It de- 
signates a something which is common to all languages. 
*• The law of words constitutes the spirit of language. I am 
satisfied that this opinion is correct, because the spirit of 
every language is the same."§ Dr Spurzheim has not stated 
what he means by the law of words ; and, after much inves- 
tigation of his writings, I am unable to discover his meaning, 
and, therefore, cannot state what this something is, which 
he declares to be common to all languages, and to constitute 
the spirit of language. 

* Whatel/a Rhetoric, 4th edit., p. 297. 
t Lee'8 Hebrew Grammap, Lect. 14, 15. 3d edit. 1841. 
X Sir W. Jones' Persian Grammar. Edited by Professor Lee. 9tb 
edit. 1828, p. 112. The whole tract on Syntax is by Dr Lee, which 
. he substitatg^2F ^^® ^^^^ copious one of Sir W. Jones. — See Editor's 

§ S'^ — ology, p. 288. 4th edit. 1833. 
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Litiguiniii adopt the term ** spirit of language^'' to signify 
tho Mum-total of the peculiarities in any given language. 
The peculiaritieH of a language are ranged under the faniilia>r 
heads of Orthography, Etymology, Syntax, and Prosody. 
They adopt the term *' genius of language, " as synonymous 
with spirit of language. Thus each language has its own 
gonius. 

Phih)logers indicate the relative number of words in a 
latiguage, by describing it as rich, full, inexhaustible — as the 
German ; or poor, meagre, &c*, as the French. This» how- 
evur, is not deemed a part of the genius of the language ; 
and, accurately speaking, it is not ; for it is no part of the 
orthographyi etymology, &o., of the language. 

It appears that languages are similar to each other in 
throe respects, viz. : — 

1. Each language is a system of names for objectB^eventa, 
relations, &o. 

2. The original physical meaning of words became ex- 
tended to the moral (as illustrated in the word rue,*) by 
tropes and other figures, and by elliptical expressions, in wfaick 
H tone of voice or a gesture supplied the ellipsis. 

3. The formation of compound words, by coatescing two 
or more words, or parts of words, into one. 

A language is a system of names for objects, events, rda- 
iions, &c. Hence Uie language of a nation indicates the 
knowledge, habits, civilization, &c., of the nation at 
given period ; and is, therefore, as certain a guide to 
historian, to int<erprot the mental condition of the 
itA various epochs, as the fossils found in the several 
of tlie earth are to the geologist, to interpr^ the 
physical and physiologic conditions of the earth's 
at itjs various epochs. 

In this paper I have shewn, that Gall's facts and 
ings are inadequate to establish his oigan of Philology ; 
the talent for philology cannot be the result or function «f 
any one organ ; that the organ of Verbal Memory is 
rient to couier the talent to acquire foreign languages ; 
i>ne sense in whi<ji Dr ^onheim adepts the term *•* spirit «f 
Ungna^^'" ha$ nothing to do ^^ith tl^ ^irit^ bat onH wilih 
the richness of a language ; that another soise in wftodi bc^ 
adopts the t^rm has refn^ence, not to language, Imit tc- 
thov^t ; and that the third sense in whidi he adopts 1^ 
t^srm is not ddined : and some remaib on language art 
adijed. 

* niTcoiokipoiI Joomal, toL zt^^ p. 151. 

. Tt he amrJmdt'd im neit Jftawfrr.^ 
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IV. ^ Visii to Dr Ferrarese of Naples. By GrORGE Combe. 



Luigi Ferrarese, of Naples, is favourably known to the 
piiblic as the author of a work on Phrenology^ published by 
iiim. several years ago, and as formerly physician in ordinary 
to tihe Government Lunatic Asylum at Aversa, near Naples. 
Happening to be in Naples in March 1844, 1 resolved to pay 
liim a visit. At first I experienced some difficulty in disco • 
veidng the place of his residence, but at length a friend as- 
cei*tained that he lived in No. 1 Strada Confalone alia Sa<- 
lute, an obscure street ; and there I found him in circum- 
stances which indicated much depression, both physical and 
mental. He spoke with interest of Phrenology^ and said 
that he had projected a Phrenological Journal, but knew 
that he would be stopped by the Government. He wished to 
shew the importance of the science in insanity, criminal le- 
gislation, education, and social arrangements ; but in Naples 
there was no outlet for knowledge. Altogether, I have never 
had an interview with any phrenologist, foreign or British, 
who excited so strong a feeling of sympathy and regret, 
mingled with respect for his intellectual acquirements, as 
did Dr Ferrarese. 

He was much interested by the account which I gave him 
of the progress of Phrenology, and promised to visit me on 
an early day at our lodgings. He accordingly did so, and 
presented me with a number of books, his own works. He 
called a second time, an altered man in his whole appear- 
ance. He had no longer the neglected aspect which had 
formerly struck me ; the expression of his countenance was 
much more cheerful ; in short, I saw before me a surprising 
metamorphosis. In the course of conversation, the cause of 
his former, and, I fear, ordinary appearance, transpired. 
On 10th February 1839, he commenced a periodical^ named 
^* II Gatto Letterato, Foglio periodico," dated in Capolago (a 
town in Italian Switzerland), but printed at Naples (without 
licence) ; and for a *' Lettera di un Frenologo ad un Dottore 
degli Stati Pontifici" (" Letter from a Phrenologist to a Doc- 
tor in the Papal States*'), he was called before the Santa 
Sede (Holy Tribunal) ; and afterwards, in 1840, for several 
other articles, he was seized and imprisoned for 28 days. 
He was suspended from his office of physician in ordinary to 
the Royal Lunatic Asylum at Aversa, and crushed to the 
earth by every engine of persecution which bigotry and ty- 
ranny, combined, could employ against him. This accounts 
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for the condition in which I found htm. He added, that the 
more he had been persecuted, the more ardently had he clung 
to Phrenology and science, and the more clearly did he per- 
ceive the importance to mankind of diffusing a knowledge of 
them. I asked him whether it would do him any injury, if 
I published in England an account of bis persecutions : and 
he said. No ; that he had mentioned them in one of his own 
prefaces. 

Two days later, Dr Ferrarese spent the evening with ua. 
I asked him whether he was not imprisoned for printing 
without a licence, rather than for the opinions which he hafl 
expressed. He said, " For the opinions alone. The censor- 
ship," he continued, " is avoided here extensively, by print- 
ing in Naples, and putting the name of a foreign place of 
publication on the title-page." Many of his works have been 
80 printed. They cannot be advertised, or sold publicly, but 
privately they obtain a wide circulation. 

He was introduced to the Grand Duke of Tuscany, and 
had some conversation with him. The Grand Duke told him 
that, with his opinions, no place in Italy was safe for him, 
and that he should go to London or Philadelphia. " How 
can I go V said Ferrarese. " I have a family depending on 
me, and am without the means of moving even from Naples. 
My circumstances are most straitened ; but I prefer endur- 
ing all rather than give up my freedom of thought. If I had 
chosen to praise existing men, and their opinions, institutions, 
and practices, I might have been living in luxury, and driv- 
ing my carriage." He mentioned that, two years before, in 
going home at night, he had been stabbed in the neck, first 
on one side, and next moment on the other : on the left side, 
the wound was within a hair's breadth of the carotid artery. 
Since that time, he had always had an armed man to attend 
him in walking out at night ; and this evening, his attendant 
had been waiting for him during his whole visit. 

I endeavoured to learn the reputation which he bore among 
the medical profession in Naples ; and the report was, that 
he wrote so severely, that he had alienated his friends. To 
those who know the very low state of medical education in 
Uie Neapolitan dominions ; who know also that a physician, 
however talented, wealthy, and respectable, is not received 
at court, or admitted into aristocratic society ; and that, in 
consequence, the manners, morals, skill, science, and attain- 
ments of the mass of the medical profesaion present innume- 
rable points for condemnation, there will appear small cause 
for surprise, that an enlightened man, of Ferrarese's cast of 
^ind, fhould write against them with severity. Nothing 
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T*eacbed me against his character. He mentioned that his 
nervous system is so excitable, as to forbid him the use 
of all but the smallest quantity of the weak country wine 
largely diluted with water, and that he could not venture on 
drinking more than half a cup of tea. These facts tend to 
confirm the impression that his depressed circumstances owe 
tlieir origin to his opinions, and not to moral deficiencies. 

He shewed me some proof-sheets of the second edition of 
•the second volume of his work on Insanity, which is revised 
"by the censor, approved of, and allowed to be published. 

The following is an extract from the " Letter from a 
Phrenologist to a Doctor of the Pontifical States,'' which gave 
rise to his being brought before the " Holy Tribunal." " I 
received the favour of your letter of 8th December 1838, in 
which you complain of me for having, in general terms, 
treated severely the enemies of Phrenology. Believe me, 
dear friend, that I have said of them only a little part of 
what they deserved. They are, in general, vile hypocrites, 
who, being unable by other means to prevent the rapid pro- 
gress of a philosophy belonging to an enlightened age, and 
to modern civilization, resort to the arms of a spiritual doc- 
trine and a spiritual power to protect themselves from the 
consequences of a contest with men of science on scientific 
grounds.'' He proceeds to mention, that they assail the 
phrenologists with the authorities of the great fathers of the 
Church, such as St Augustin and St Thomas Aquinas ; of 
the holy council ; and of the Bible ; and invoke ruin on the 
pocM* devils who venture to maintain the cause of truth. The 
letter is severe, and, in his circumstances, not very prudent ; 
but itcontainsthe boiling over of the feelings of an enlightened 
and patriotic mind, borne down by persecuting power, and 
by the midnight darkness and ignorance of his countrymen. 
I subjoin a list of his works which I have brought home 
with me, and which are pervaded by Phrenology and its ap- 
plications. I found him acquainted with almost all that had 
been written on the science in France, Italy, and Britain. 
Programma di Psicologia Medico-Forense. Svo, pp. 40. 

Napoli, 1834. 
Trattato della Monomania Suicida. Svo, pp. 97. Napoli, 

1835. 
Riflessioni suUo Asiatico Morbo Colera. Svo, pp. 48. 

Napoli, 1837. 
Ricerche intorno all' origine deir Istinto. Svo, pp. 46. 

Napoli, 1838. 
Memorie risguardanti la dottrina Frenologica. Svo, 
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pp. 164. Napoli, 1838. With an appendix, " Frenologia 

Applicata.'' 8vo, pp. 24. Genevza, 1841. 
AUocuzioni Critiche su'l Moderno Eccleticismo. 8vo, 

pp. 408. Italia, 1838. (This is a discussion of Cousin's 

Philosophy, which he attacks.) 
Annali di Osservazioni Cliniche. Vol. i. 8vo, pp. 60. 

Napoli, 1839. 
II Gatto Letterato. A periodical, 8vo, pp. 244. Capolago, 

1839. 
L'Aristarco Giornale di Scienze, Lettera, e Arti. 8vo, 

pp. 72. Capolago, 1840. 
Programma dell' Analisi Filosofica delle Pene. 8vo, 

pp. 12. 1839. 
Annali di Cliniche Osservazioni per le R. R. Case dei foUi 

di Aversa. Vol. i. 8vo, pp. 120. 1840. 
Delle Malattie della Mente, (second edition). 8vo, pp. 342. 

Napoli, 1841. Vol. i. 
Dissertazioni sulla FoUia. (Appendix to the " Trattato 

delle Malattie della Mente). 8vo, pp. 82. Napoli, 1840. 
Delle Malattie della Mente. 8vo, vol. iii. 1843. 
Quistioni Medico-legali, intorno alle diverse specie di 

FoUie, 8vo. Napoli, 1843. (This and the three pre- 
ceding publications are portions of one work). 



V. Letter to the Editor of tlie Phrenol(^gical Journal an the 
Measurement of Heads, By Mr Hbnry G. Atkinson. 

Sir, — In the last (81st) number of your Journal, p. 370, Mr 
Donovan has called the attention of your readers to the 
measurement of heads, and accuses me of over-estimating (in 
a paper on an idiot family in the Zoist) the size of well-de- 
veloped heads, not being aware that my measurements were 
taken from the easts. And as I conceive that errors must 
continually arise from confounding the size of heads with 
measurements taken from casts, I shall beg permission to 
make a few remarks upon the subject. A cast of an ordinary- 
sized head measures about an inch more in the greatest cir- 
cumference over the parental feeling and perceptive faculties 
than the actual head, and the other measurements vary, of 
course, in proportion. And if a mould be taken from a cast, 
the impression from this will be again increased to the like 
extent ; and thus the cast from every fresh mould would be 
an inch larger in circumference than the former. Sut as 
fresh moulds, when required, are mostly taken, or should be, 
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from original casts, they may be mtiltiplied to any extent, 
and only exceed nature two inches in the widest circum- 
ference, or one inch beyond the original cast. It should al- 
ways, therefore, be understood in giving measurements, 
whether they are taken from the actual head, or from a first 
or second cast. The fiill average circumference of the ori- 
ginal cast of a well-developed head, I consider to be 24 inches ; 
deducting an inch for the swelling of the plaster, this would 
shew the real head to have been 23, which I do not consi- 
der to be an over-estimate ; for I have compared the mea- 
surements of a great number of casts in my possession : 
that of Coleridge even measures 25 inches. Of course it would 
be more satisfactory, were it possible, to have had the heads 
to compare. The only two I have had the opportunity of 
comparing with the casts are Dr Engledue's and my own, and 
both measure 23 on the head and 24 on the cast, and there- 
fore! think I am fully justified in drawing the conclusion which 
I have. I am willing to admit that a head of 21 or 22 inches 
may in general, perhaps, be as powerful as one of larger di- 
mensions, after a certain development ; the power depending 
more on proportion, temperament^ and constitution, than ab- 
solute size of the head, &ough, all conditions being in har- 
mony and equal, size is, of course, a measure of power. We 
are told that Gall's head measured 22 inches in the largest 
circumference ; and it would almost seem that this circum- 
stance had influenced his estimate of the size of heads,* for 
he says, in his second volume (page 220 of the Boston 
translation), " As we come to brains of greater magnitude, 
we perceive the intellectual faculties increase in extent, until 
we find heads 21 or 22 inches in circumference ; a limit at 
which man attains his maximum of intelligence." So that 
according to Gall the maximum of intelligence is 22.t I pre- 
sume that by intelligence Gall means power. But according to 
my estimate, and I am borne out by the facts before me, the 
limit should extend at least to 23 and 24.^ 

* A rash and uncharitable surmise T See our next remark. — Ed. 

t The fact is, that Gall uses the old French inch {pouce), and his trans- 
lators have omitted to note that 22 French inches are equal to about 
23i English. The old French foot contains 12-7893 English inches.— 
Ed. 

X In the course of our experience, heads above 234 inches in circum- 
ference have been but rarely met with ; 22\ inches is so common, that 
we consider this a fair or average size in the middle and upper ranks of 
life. In measuring the circumference of heads, the quantity of hair should 
be allowed for ; and it should be remembered^ that the thickness of the 
skull and its integuments is greater in some persons than in others. 
Again, it is only mental power, in general, but not intellectual in parti- 
cular, that is influenced by the general size of the head. It may hap- 
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Mr Combe in his System, vol. i., pam 40, gives 22 inches 
to a full-sized head, and says, that so large was the head of 
Spurzheim, that even on the skull this measurement was 22^ ; 
and, therefore, we may suppose that the head complete would 
measure 23. And vet I think that none will venture to com- 
pare the intellectual power of Spurzheim with that of Gall. 
There is power in every line of Gall ; but to my mind there is 
such a want of. force, and grasp of intellect, in the writings 
of Spurzheim, that I never could read them with the least sa- 
tisfaction. I consider, therefore, that the size and propor- 
tion of particular parts, in conjunction with a superior tem- 
perament and constitution, are of far more consequence than » 
the size of the entire development. Indeed, except in a 
very general way, I have not yet seen any useful result from 
the great pains which is so frequently taken with the mea- 
surements of heads. At all events, let us remember that the 
cast is not the same as the head, and that the difference may 
vary according to the thickness and nature of the plaster, 
in the whole or in particular parts ; so that we find casts to 
differ very much from the head, and from each other, accord- 
ing as they have been taken by different casters, or from ^ 
different moulds. Yours, &c. 

Henry G. Atkinson. I 

18 Upper, Gloucester Place, London, 
20th November 1844. 



VI. Rejoinder to Mr Prideaux" 8 Article on Phreno- Mesmerism 
published in last Number of the Phrenological Journal. By 
Mr W. R. Lowe. 

In offering a few more remarks upon Mr Prideaux's views 
respecting Phreno-Mesmerism, I intend to be very brief. 
My criticism on that gentleman's paper " On the Fallacies 
of Phreno-Mesmerism" was certainly written under the idea 
that he considered the operator's volition an agent adequate 
to the production of all the phenomena which the phreno- 
mesmerists have observed ; my object, therefore, in replying 
was, — ^not to establish Phreno-Mesmerism, so much as t<> 
shew that (what I conceived to be) Mr Prideaux's theory of 
Volition was, at all events, insufficient for the purpose pro- 
posed. In this respect, however, it appears that 1 had the 

fen^ for instance, that a ver^ intellectual man has a very small organ of 
'bilojirogenitiTeness, and this circumstance may diminish by ooe or two 
inches the peripheral measurement of his head.— Ed. 
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misfortune to misunderstand him ; for, as he now states, 
*• he only introduced this question incidentally, and as sub- 
ordinate to the main question at issue." Now, however 
much I may regret having misunderstood Mr Prideaux, I 
feel bound to state, that, after a careful re-perusal of his 
article, I still think that, however unintentionally, the doctrine 
that '' volition was adequate to explain all the phenomena 
of Mesmerism," was therein decidedly inculcated, and, if not 
expressly stated in so many words, was at least unequivo- 
cally taught by implication. What other construction, for 
example, can be put upon such a passage as the following ? 
" My own experience on the subject has tended to impress 
me with the belief, that volition is the Alpha and Omega of 
Mesmerism, and that, ceeteris paribus, the eiFect produced is 
always in relation to the exertion of will employed." — P. 161. 
Nor is. this an isolated expression of his belief; for we 
find it reiterated in the following page, where, in referring 
to Dr EUiotson, it is observed, " The results which have 
attended his (Dr E.'s) practice of Mesmerism, far from mili- 
tating against the theory of the essentiality of volition^ 
actually tend to confirm it, being, in fact, corroborative of 
the law previously enunciated, that, cmteris paribus^ in mes- 
meric operations, the effect produced is in relation to the 
exertion of will employed," &c. — P. 162. And, to quote one 
other example ; on the very next page, after suggesting a 
possible mode of transmission of the exciting influence to the 
organs, he sums up the matter thus : " But how far this is 
a more probable explanation of the phenomena which ac- 
tually take place, than that which refers them to volition, an 
^geni known ijo be sufficient to produce them independently 
of any manipulation, I shall leave to my readers.^' I also shall 
** leave it to my readers" to say whether these passages, 
(unless taken in, what the Oxonians would call, a very non- 
natural sense,) do or do not justify the construction which I 
put upon them ; and shall console myself with the recollec- 
tion, that, if I have misunderstood the essay in question, 
a similar obtuseness of perception is also shared by every 
phrenologist of my acquaintance who has perused the article. 
It is quite true that, in one or two instances, Mr Prideaux 
speaks of^ sympathy as being concerned in mesmeric opera- 
tions, (though when he says ** on every occasion^^ surely his 
memory must be treacherous : witness, for instance, not only 
the passages already quoted, in which, as in the three entire 
pages from which they are taken, there is not the most re- 
mote hint of any other agent than volition being employed ; 
but also p. 160, where volition and local excitement by con- 



( 
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tact are placed in juxtaposition, without allusion to the 
probable agency of any other cause) ; but interpreting Mr 
Prideaux by Mr Prideaux himself, I naturally inferred, that 
when sympathy was spoken of, it was mentioned as synony- 
mous with volition, or that, at least, the two stood in the 
relation of cause and effect, the one necessarily involving 
the existence of the other — ^for how could an operator's voli- 
tions be obeyed, unless there pre-existed a sympathy or 
mental relationship on the part of the patient, which allowed 
the mandates of the one mind to be transferred to the 
other 1 Professor Gregory appears to have considered sym- 
pathy and volition in the same light as myself, stating (in 
this Journal for October last, p. 884) that, " in fact, these 
two theories are essentially the same, sympathy being indis- 
pensable to both." I would therefore respectfully suggest 
to Mr Prideaux, whether the mistake into which I (with so 
many other phrenologists) have fallen respecting his views, 
should not be debited to the account of the writer, rather 
than to that of the readers, of the essay. 

But without further comment on this subject — ^whatever 
Mr Prideaux may have thought, or intended his essay to 
convey, we have now his distinct admission that be does not 
consider volition '* adequate to explain all the phenomena of 
Mesmerism," and this is nearly all that I contended for ; in- 
deed, had this opinion been as unequivocally expressed in the 
first essay as in the second, my criticisms would never have 
been penned, for, that there are many sources of fallacy, un- 
less carefully guarded against, I readily admit ; and my chief 
object (as already stated) was only to establish Phreno-Mes- 
merism collaterally^ by shewing the inadequacy of volition to 
explain much that has been observed. No one certainly 
would assert, ** Volition being proved insufficient, er^o Phreno- 
Mesmerism is a truth ;" yet, when only two theories are 
presented for discussion, and the insufficiency of one to ac- 
count for a large portion of the phenomena is proved, we 
have, to a certain extent at least, negative evidence in favour 
of the other. Not that I am prepared or anxious to prove 
that volition is never concerned in mesmeric phenomena ; on 
the contrary, I believe that in many cases it really is, though 
I have never personally witnessed any phenomena fairly at- 
tributable to it : but it appears to me, that frequently both voli- 
tion, and local cerebral excitement, may be agents at work, 
and that the existence of the one is not necessarily incom- 
patible with that of the other.* Mr Prideaux and myself, 

* In like manner, I believe, from baring witnessed many of Mr Braid's 
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theu, approximate much more closely than we appeared to do 
at first ; for, while I readily admit that volition may be fre-, 
q^uently an actiye agent in the matter, Mr Prideaux also ad- 
mits its incapacity (or at least will not maintain its ade- 
quacy) to explain all. 

It is not my intention to follow Mr Prideaux through the 
whole of his elaborate article ; this indeed is quite unneces- 
sary, now that he has disavowed what I chiefly contended 
against, viz., the belief (to use his own words) " that voli- 
tion is the Alpha and Omega of Mesmerism."" There are, 
however, one or two passages to which I may very briefly 
advert. At p. 16, for instance, in referring to a former ar- 
ticle of mine on ** Mr Spencer Hall and ' the new organs' " 
(vol. xvii. p. 8), he speaks of certain facts having occurred in 
my own experience, but states that I now '* seem disposed to 
abandon the conclusions which I once drew from them." He 
then cites one or two passages from the article in question, 
but does not even attempt to quote any antagonistic passages 
from my subsequent article, or to state what ideas I have 
put forth indicative of the slightest disposition to abandon 
my former opinions. If he will again refer to the former of 
those articles, he will see that its whole tone and tenor were 
anything but positive and dogmatical ; — ^that I detailed some 
of my own experiments which appeared undoubtedly to point 
to the conclusions there drawn fi*om them ; but at the same 
time expressly stated, more than once, that *' further inves- 
tigation must determine" their correctness ; — that, in fact, 
my object was not to establish the new organs, so much as to 
stimulate other phrenologists to make similar experiments, 
and record their results, in order to avoid that most common 
of all errors in philosophical investigation, — ^a too hasty ge- 
neralization from insufficiently observed facts. In the next 
Journal, it is true, Mr Brindley published some experiments, 
the results of which were at variance with my own, as far as 
the suggested subdivisions of the organs were concerned, 
though according with them in other respects ; and Mr Pri- 
deaux waxes warm because I have merely expressed, in re- 
ference to these cases, the hope that such experiments may 
be multiplied and recorded by various operators. Wliat 
more does Mr Prideaux think tiiat that article requires from 
me 1 That extreme caution is required in conducting these 
experiments, every one must admit ; and that Mr Brindley 
used due care and caution, of course I am bound to believe : 



cases, that that gentleman's theory of suggestion and automatic mus- 
cular action is true in many instances, but is not at all applicable to 
others. 
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but we know that some of the establUked organs cannot al- 
ways be excited in particular cases (Dr Elliotson, for in- 
stance, can excite only four organs in some of his patients, 
and six in others ; and I have frequently found that small 
organs can with difficulty, and sometimes not at all, be 
brought into action) ; therefore, I can scarcely give up my 
previous opinions on account of the isolated case recorded by 
Mr IJrindloy. If, however, on a careful and extensive inves- 
tigation of cases, it turn out that the subdivisions of the pre- 
sent organs be not established, then indeed shall I be most 
anxious ** to abandon the conclusions which I once drew 
from** my experiments ; and shall rejoice that the increased 
difficulty in practical Phrenology, which I have so much 
feared as likely to arise from the multiplication of organs, 
will not be interposed. 

I do not again advert to Mr Prideaux's objection, that 
phrenological manifestations were never elicited until re- 
cently (*in objection taken by Mr Colquhoun in nearly the 
same words, long before Mr Prideaux's article appeared) ; nor 
to the circumstances attending the discovery of Phreno-Mes- 
merism ; because these points have been now fairly brought 
before tiie readers of this Journal, who wnll each for himself 
judge of the balance of probabilities, and come to his own 
conclusions accordingly. Nor do I think it requisite to oe- 
oupy any space here in examining the hypothetical explana- 
titvns given by Mr Prideaux (many of which appear to me 
""^ far more ingenious than probable**\ of the cases quoted in 
my la$t paper, inasmuch as Mr Prideaux has not even cf- 
ttmpt<\f to Si^lve tl'.om by the theory of volition, and to diia 
ysuppo^ng it to be held by him), and to this alone, were tfacr 
direct<>d. Had my object been to establish PhT^no-Mesni«*- 
ism by /HvetWiv rriJ^nr^^ other and different cases would hare 
beon sebvtcvl in preference. 

One ol^sorvation, howerer. at p. 25, I reaUv car.::.; help 
lust noiU ing in |>as^:.g. Mr Fnieaox refers to a passage 
in which I s{v^ke of a gentleman, ** who. from an unfortiznase 
dofeot of Tision, could not observe the rrwise pcvict of the 
cmnium that wms touched, but merelv w^itched tbe xnanre*- 
t;j(tions ;"* aivl cx>nskicrs the defect of visSon •* nnfiGrriiaate in 
t5H>ire s<"ns»es than one/* Mr Pnoeiiix's ciMmnex.t ic»mi it. 
hv"*wx*Ter, 1 to»siier more nnfortzirjite still: ^or to ascst 
that /irw^M^ a c>^t legman staihiir^ a sLc^rt distance c£ cnwU 
not o^lS»^r^e *- ri/ p?wiaf jum/^* of a bead that wms liCMS^eL 
he ;lir*Y%.*r <vva;i not s<e the pa^itomimSc graces whaeh 
er.SKeii uron tlat cveta<^ to sav i?c.i'f.Tr.g akoas tiie 
n)aiun$ oj^e^ ^ anv <x<-IaBuubox4S that 
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noh-sequitur which I should scarcely have expected from Mr 
Prideaux. 

Before quitting this subject, I would only observe further 
that, in the present state of our knowledge of it, we are 
scarcely in a position to theorize extensively ; indeed, theo- 
rizing at all, until very numerous facts have been observed, 
and carefully classified and elaborated, can only lead to 
*' conclusions in which nothing is concluded ;'* and for my 
own part, I should not have been found thus early in the 
field as a theorist, but that, from misunderstanding Mr Pri- 
deaux' s real views, I was led to consider that gentleman's 
fondness for the theory of volition, as giving rise to a very 
exaggerated idea of its capacity to explain the phenomena 
observed.* 

Wolverhampton, 21«« February 1846. 



ZZ. GASSS ANB FACTS. 

1.. Case of Derangement of the Faculty of Language, without 
apparent disease in the anterior lobes of the Brain, By 
Alexander KilggiTr, M.D., Aberdeen. 

On 80th June 1841 I examined the brain of Mrs Sherrat, 
aged 39, who had lately been a patient in St Mary's Ward. 
The skull was found of ordinary thickness ; the dura mater 
healthy on the external surface. On raising this membrane, 
the right side of the brain appeared natural over its whole 
extent. The anterior and middle lobes of the left side were 
also healthy ; but on the posterior lobe, about its middle 
portion, there was a manifest elevation and projection, 
somewhat resembling a tumor, but the apex was broken and 
rugged from part of the brain adhering to the dura mater, 
and having been torn in raising the latter. The substance 
of the brain here felt soft to the finger. A section of both 
hemispheres, on a level with the great commissure, exhibited 
the right hemisphere smaller than the left, the increase of 
size in the latter being chiefly in its posterior lobe. A little 
clear serum was contained in the lateral ventricles. The 
projecting portion of the posterior lobe of the left side con- 
tained some soft red clots of blood, and a little bloody sanies 
ran from it when cut. A section of it laid open an irregular 
cavity, or rather a soft semi-fluid mass of a yellow tint or 

• This controversy, which has been ably and temperately conducted 
on both sides, may now, we think, be looked upon as finished. — En. 
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colour, extending into and destroying the posterior and in- 
ferior comua of the lateral ventricle, so that the separate 
partN in the latter comu could not be distinguished. The 
thalamus at its posterior end was of a lemon colour, and 
slightly softened. The ri^ht hemisphere was remarkably 
firm ; and in the left hemisphere all the other parts were 
natural. 

This patient, when in the Hospital, had the following 
symptoms. She complained of pain in her head, and, as she 
said, " all over it ;" but she was not until a few days before 
her death confined to bed. She complained of a feeling of 
choking in the throat, much like that in hysterics ; but could 
swallow quite well. She did not complain of a pain in any 
one spot of her head. The most remarkable symptom was 
a loss of power to remember, or, at any rate, to utter names 
or nouns. She could use verbs, but for the noun she always 
used i7. When the noun, in any case, was pronounced to 
her, she comprehended it at once, and repeated it several 
times very (juickly, as if to fix it in her mind ; but in a few 
minutos it was again forgotten, and she now made use, in 
roforonce to the noun, of the term rt, — saying, " It was it,'* or, 
•* It was yon.*' She was evidently very sensible of this de- 
ficiency, and vexed about it ; more especially as she often 
could not got what she wanted, in consequence of her not 
being able to say what she desired. She had no paralysis 
of any of tlie limbs or of the tongue, and all her senses were 
perfect She seemed to think that the choking sensation 
arose from her tongue being too large for her mouth ; when 
protruded, it did not incline to either side. She was twice 
cupped, but seemed worse after this. She was also blistered 
over the head, and before leaving the Hospital a seton was 
put into the nape of her neck. After a dose of oil of tmr- 
pontine she was nearly a day comatose. She had occasional 
retching or vomiting, especially after the turpentine. On 
two davs she had slight convulsive movements of her arms. 
Iler p\i)$e was on two occasions above 90, but this did not 
last. Towards tl\e end of the disease the bowels became 
very costive. Five weeks ago she awakened one night 
screaiuiug« from pain of her head, and her knshand thought 
she wa« out of her senses. He says she had been complain- 
ing of headach for nine months previous to the night re- 
fi>rreil to ; and that he noticed the imperfection of her speech 
the day following the mght on which she complained so 
much. 

Kkm AKK$ BY THE EDITOR. — ^We were not surprised at the 
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faculty of Language being affected, although no disease 
could be traced in the structure of the organ ; because it is a 
well-known fact that our knowledge of tike minute structure 
of the nervous system is still too imperfect to enable even 
the most skilful anatomists always to detect morbid appear* 
ancesy even when reason tells them that morbid changes mu^t 
have taken place. Greater uniformity, however, should be 
expected between morbid structure and morbid manifesta- 
tions, where the former is strikingly apparent and extensive ; 
and, accordingly, we are led to suspect imperfect observa- 
tion of the mental manifestations where no changes in them 
are reported as concomitant with extensive cerebral disease. 
Impressed with this conviction, we sent a proof-sheet of the 
foregoing article to Dr Kilgour, referred him to the simi- 
lar case reported in vol. x., p. 352, of this Journal, and 
requested farther information. In a letter dated Aberdeen, 
17th March 1845, after re-assuring us that no structural 
changes could be detected anterior to the thalamus, he adds, 
— ** I would be inclined to say, that the chief seat of disease 
was the organ of Combativeness ; but I speak as one who 
never had time, or perhaps inclination, to become practically 
acquainted with the organs. Certain it is, that, as in the 
case to which you refer, which I read to-day in the Phreno- 
logical Journal, her temper was changed, and Dr Dyce (who 
attended her) tells me that he remembers well that she had 
a great aversion and antipathy to her relations (where they 
reside we cannot now learn), but she was not any thing like 
insane or foolish." She was a patient in the Infirmary of 
Aberdeen ; and Dr Kilgour, at the request of his colleague 
Dr Dyce, several times saw her, and was present with him at 
the post mortem examination. 

In vol. xvi., p. 278, we remarked on the unsatisfactoriness 
of pathological cases reported in the present state of ana- 
tomical and psychological knowledge and observation, " whe- 
ther seeming to confirm or disprove the received function of 
any part of the brain, when considered as evidence of the truth 
or falseness of Phrenology ;" and concluded that, " accord- 
ingly, it is by the physiological evidence that Phrenology must 
stand or fall.' ' Two opposite cases were given as illustrations ; 
and we now add the following (reported by Professor Luigi 
del Punta), as a contrast to that now published by Dr Kil- 
gour. It is translated from the " (Esterreichische medicinische 
Wochenschrift^^ No. 40, published in Vienna on 28th Septem- 
ber 1844, which quotes it from Gazz, Toscan, delle science 
med.fisiche e F Experience, 1844, No. 370 : — 

" A girl of about eleven years of age, who suffered from 
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tubercles in the lungs and mesentery, began, dnring her stay 
in the hospital, to complain of heaviness, pressure, and un* 
easiness, in the region of iiie forehead. Her speech became 
slow, and her intellectual faculties, which were above the 
common standard, constantly diminished. Every noise, and 
the most moderate degree of light, became insupportable. 
The difficulty of speaking soon attained to such a height 
that, in spite of her utmost endeavours, she could not bring 
forth a word. She seemed to have lost the ability to com- 
bine sounds. Her voice was rough and without modulation. 
The delirium, at first periodical, became unintermittent. 
In her last moments, she suffered also from nymphomania ; 
and her voice continued to the close of her life hoarse and 
rough. 

'* The examination of her body disclosed traces of an ex- 
tensive meningitis (inflammation of the membranes of the 
brain), especially of the pia mater. The cerebellum had 
evidently been the seat of inflammation. The choroid plexus 
of both lateral ventricles was swelled, and they contained a 
little whitish serum. Towards the lower portion of the left 
hemisphere, where, according to Gall, the organ of Language 
is placed, there was found a tubercle im stadio cruditatis of 
the size of a pigeon's egg.*' 

As remarked in vol. xvi., p. 278, contradictory cases like 
the foregoing are found in other parts of the body besides 
the brain. To illustrate this farther, we may adduce a case 
reported by Dr John Webster in the26th volume of the Medico^ 
Chirurgical Transactions, and of which the following abstract 
is given in the British and Foreign Medical Review, October 
1844, p. 364. " The patient, a gentleman, setat. thirty-six, 
was for many months utterly unable to move, by voluntary 
effort, any muscle below the neck, excepting the diaphragm ; 
while sensation remained perfect over the entire surface of 
the body, and the intellectual faculties and other senses con- 
tinued unimpaired until death. The progress of the case 
was very slow, the disease advancing gradually to its climax ; 
and the patient suffered much at times from convulsive 
spasms in the lower extremities. He had also occasional 
epileptic fits. The cuticular secretion was entirely suspended. 
The muscles of deglutition were unaffected throughout. 
On examination after death, no very remarkable appearances 
were detected in the cranium. The spinal theca, corre- 
sponding to the three or four lower cervical vertebrae, was 
much distended ; and, on being cut into, the arachnoid cavity 
and sub-arachnoid tissue were found filled with lymph, which 
united the membranes to each other and to the cord, the 
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adhesions being most firm on the anterior aspect. At this 

part the medulla wa^ much diseased. Professor Todd of 

King's College examined this portion, and reports as follows : 

* I find great destruction (from softening) of the medullary 

substance of the posterior columns, especially that of the 

right side ; the antero-lateral columns seem to have been 

also the seat of the softening process to a less degree, but 

I do not find that they have suffered any loss of substance. 

In examining the softened parts by the microscope, I detected 

very few of the proper nerve-tubes ; and those which I did 

observe were much altered from their natural appearance ; 

they had become opaque, and had assumed an indistinctly 

fibrous aspect. I was unable to find any trace of gray 

matter.' The posterior roots of the nerves were unaffected. 

The preparation, it should be stated, had been preserved 

some time in spirits, before this examination was made by 

Ih* Todd.'' On this the reviewer observes, — ^*' It is needless 

to say how perplexing are morbid changes like these, when 

taken in connexion with the symptoms manifested during 

life. We remember a case that was brought under our 

notice some few years ago, the symptoms of which were 

precisely the converse of the above, viz. the persistence of 

voluntary motioD, with the almost entire loss of sensation ; 

and yet in this instance the morbid appearances were not 

very dissimilar. The gray matter was altogether destroyed, 

the interior of the spinal cord (in the lower cervical and 

upper dorsal regions) being converted into a cream-like 

substance. Verily, there are mysteries in these things, which 

our philosophy has not yet unravelled." 

All this should make phrenologists cautious of founding 
too much on pathological cases ; and, on the other hand, 
should prevent the ascription of too much weight to morbid 
cases that apparently are hostile to their conclusions. How- 
ever puzzling appearances may sometimes be, we confide in 
the uniformity of nature, and expect that an improved patho- 
logy will, in the end, reconcile all seeming contradictions. 

II. On the Heads and Intellecttml Qtutlities of Sir Isaac 

Nervton and Lord Bacon, 

To THE Editor. 

Sir, — In the physiological lecture annually delivered by 
the various teachers of the department of medical knowledge 
in London, Phrenology is discussed either with favour or 
with hostility. One of the most eminent of these gentlemen, 
opp(Jsed to the science, is in the habit of selecting the cere- 
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bral development of Sir I. Newton, as one in which the in- 
dications of Phrenology are by no means sufficient to explain 
the extraordinary powers of that remarkable man. He is in 
the habit of saying that Bacon's head, no doubt, exhibits in 
the fullest splendour the phrenological indications of intellec- 
tual endowment ; but that the cerebral conformation of New- 
ton, though certainly good, is quite insufficient to explain his 
" stupendous**^ powers. 

These remarks are generally addressed to a large class of 
young men, little solicitous about metaphysical distinctions, 
and only eager to retain as many of the facts enunciated by 
the professor as possible. Now, Sir, it is to young men, — ^the 
rising generation of literature and science, — ^that Phrenology 
must look for friends or opponents'; and it is therefore advis- 
able that the fallacy of the illustration should be shewn, 
and the perfect agreement of the phrenological indications 
with the character of the man demonstrated. 

It will hardly be disputed that the character of Bacon was 
on a much grander scale than that of Newton. Of the former 
it has been well said that his imagination, reason, and memory, 
were all extraordinary ; he had the imagination of a poet, 
with the memory and judgment of a high priest of science, 
and withal great power of application, and a passionate love 
of all branches of knowledge. What, now, was Newton 1 in 
the whole course of his life he never exhibited extraordinary 
aptitude for any thing save mathematics ; his early and only 
attachment inspired him with a vein of the most wretched 
rhymes ; in later days, his mind appeared to be singularly 
devoid of passion and pride ; and he had none of that eager and 
restless hungering for popularity which rendered almost 
abortive the wonderful acuteness or his contemporary, Hooke: 
hence he was able to apply his mathematical talents closely 
and continuously to important problems, undistracted by any 
little desire to secure the praise of the passing moment. 
" One thing at a time'' was as much the principle on which he 
thought, as that on which the Black Prince fought and acted. 
Newton's head indicates mathematical talents of the highest 
order — ^that is, genius ; as any one may see in his bust by Rou- 
billiac, in Trinity College Chapel, Cambridge, to say nothing 
of his portrait by Lely at Hampton Court, and the other in 
the British Museum ; and these in their free and unfettered 
action, explain the intellectual character of the man, and the 
origin of his towering reputation. Mathematics have been 
invented by the minds of men, and, not being the result of 
simple observation, have taken a stance somewhat superior to 
the other or inferior sciences, which are principally cultivated 
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by Individuality, Form, and Comparison. But mathematics 
are also the simple and necessary result of a large endowment 
of Weight, Form, Size, Order, and Number ; and their work- 
ing, uncontrolled by antagonistic propensities, with, it may be, 
a tolerable share of Causality and Comparison, will give the 
highest mathematical capacity ; and such was the endowment 
of Sir I. Newton. He was capable, in virtue of the above per- 
ceptive faculties, of following out to its minutest ramification 
every mathematical consequence, and of drawing from each 
its easy and natural inference. He understood his exact and 
accurate though intricate premises so entirely that he could 
not be wrong in his conclusions ; and when the idea of gravi- 
tation entered his mind, as it might that of an ordinary indi- 
vidual, it had no mathematical prejudices to encounter in 
him, and he instantly found many corroborations of this grand 
truth, until his confidence in the accuracy of Cassini induced 
him to lay the inquiry aside, afterwards to be resumed when 
the error of that astronomer was corrected. Such ideas may 
be said to resemble the seeds of vegetables, which may lie dor- 
mant in ungenial soil for years, but, when exposed to warmth 
and moisture, which are to them what genius is to truth, 
germinate and produce the perfect plant. The praise, then, 
to b^ claimed for Newton, is that of a mathematical capacity 
of the first order, and nothing else ; and what phrenologist 
supposes that Causality, Comparison, Wit, and Ideality, are 
necessary to such a character ? for it is these that give the 
majestic appearance to the anterior portion of the head, so 
remarkable in the portrait of Bacon, and which rendered him 
emphatically, as Walpole called him, " the prophet of arts.'* 
The idea of the Novum Organum was that of a great mind, 
and nobly was it worked out by the vast capacity of its con- 
ceiver. Newton's was a purely contemplative character ; 
Bacon^s contemplative and active. The former was a great phi- 
losopher ; the latter a great statesman, and great philosopher, 
and withal an accomplished man of the world. The will of 
Newton impelled him to Ihe incessant contemplation of one 
favourite science ; that of Bacon made him desire and achieve 
the mild glory of philosophy, and the more thorny, but not 
more brilliant crown of political reputation. Lastly, Newton 
never appeared to possess that comprehensive acquaintance 
with the characters of men, which is given by Causality, Com- 
parison, and Wit, and which so eminently characterized 
Bacon. Thus, Newton possessed a limited capacity of the 
highest order (for his theological writings, only remarkable 
when illustrated by his mathematical knowledge, add nothing 
to his fame) ; while Bacon's abilities were almost universal, 
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and have enabled him to attain and retain the highest repu- 
tation for political and scientific ability ; for the blot of his 
life was the result of a defective moral endowment, and not 
of want of penetration. — I am, &c. 

C. P. 



III. Experimental Inquiry to determine whether Hypnotic and 
Mesmeric Manifestations can be adduced in proof of PhrenO' 
logy. By JAMES Braid, M.R.C.S.E., Manchester, (From ^ 

the « Medical Times," No. 271, 30th November 1844.) | 

In a paper in the Medical Times (No. 258),* I intimated 
my intention of instituting a series of experiments, on a plan 
which I considered better calculated for testing Phrenology, 
than any which had been applied during the hypnotic mes- 
meric sleep. I shall now very briefly detail the result of the 
experiments performed for that purpose. 

In the above paper, I explained the reasons which led me 
to consider that none of the experiments which had been 
performed for this purpose, during the mesmeric or hypno- 
tic conditions, should be held as proof either for or ayainsi 
Phrenology, ^I especially contended for this, on the ground of 
the undoubted fact, that, through the laws of sympathy and 
association, it was quite possible to excite various and oppo- 
site feelinys from the same points, according to circumstances. 

In the Medical Times for the 13th of January 1844, I ex- 
plained, as one of the peculiar features of the excitability of 
the nervous system induced by Hypnotism, that the mind is 
liable to manifest itself as entirely absorbed in whatever in- 
dividual passion or emotion it may be directed to ; and, 
moreover, that an idea being excited in the mind, associated 
with contact with ANY part of the body, whether head, trunk, 
or extremities — ^by continuiny such contact the mind might be 
rivetted, for an almost indefinite length of time, to the same 
train of ideas^ which would work themselves up into more 
and more vivid manifestation, according to the length of time 
afforded for that purpose. It thus appeared to me, that, by 
availing ourselves of these peculiarities, we might very 
readily determine the relative forces of the different emotions 
and propensities. For example, by exciting the various pas- 
sions and emotions in succession, through auricular sugges- 
tion, and by fixing each new idea by mechanical contact with 
the same point of the patient, — as tiie suggestion and fixation 

* Reprinted in the Phren. Jour., xvii. 359. 
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relative force was determined on, and accoratfrlr tAA^ <m a 
blank form. The ring being removed, the patient. wiy> kid 
been kneeling, now arose ; and another idea was then ex- 
cited and fixed in the mind in the same manner. This new 
idea having been allowed time to develop itself in the same 
manner, and its relative force determined and recorded as in 
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the fonner case, we passed on to others, until, in this man- 
ner, we had tested all the emotions and propensities which 
we deemed of most importance. The same plan was adopted 
with all the five subjects, 

Our next object was to compare the results obtained by 
this process, with Mr Bally's phrenological record. I must 
not omit to add, that the forms on which Mr Bally had 
recorded the relative values of the organs, previous to the 
patients being hypnotised, had been put aside, so that we 
might not be biassed in our estimate of the manifestations 
by our knowledge of the phrenological development. On com- 
paring the two records, the result was certainly unfavourable 
to Phrenology ; for in no instance did the manifestations ac- 
cord with the value or force set upon the several organs, in 
more than four out of thirteen leading characteristics ; whilst, 
in one case, there was no coincidence whatever, — ^proving, at 
all events, to our minds, that Phrenology can gain no corro- 
borative aid either from Mesmerism or Hypnotism. The 
manifestations were quite as characteristic when excited by 
auricular suggestion as by muscular suggestion, or manipu- 
lating either the head, trunk, or extremities. 

On comparing the known characters * of the above indivi- 
duals, with what was developed and recorded of them during 
hypnotism, there was a remarkable coincidence. Similar re- 
sults have also been realised in several other patients whom 
I have tested in the same manner, since. Nor is it at all 
surprising that such should have been the case, and that 
Phrenology should not derive any direct and decided support 
from Hypnotism and Mesmerism, as had been anticipated. 
In the latter condition, even granting the organology of phre- 
nologists to be strictly true, the hypnotic and mesmeric 
manifestations will accord rather with the acquired energy and 
activity than with the mere size of particular organs, or sepa- 
rate portions of the brain. On the contrary. Phrenology 
merely contemplates the estimating what ought to be the 
value of certain tendencies,-}- by the size of the organs which 
answer to them. Moreover, although it is true that a muscle 



* In a note which we have received from Mr Braid, he says — " I 
formed my opinion of the * characters* partly from personal knowledge, 
and partly from inquiries at the relatives and most intimate friends of 
the individaals." He has sent us the developments, and estimates of the 
strength of the manifestations, which latter, he says, are noted in ao- 
conlanco with the opinion of the majority of those present ; but their 
publication does not seem to be necessary. — En. P. J. 

t Mr Braid here evidently means tho cultural strength of tendencies, 
in contradistinction to that acquired by exercise, &c. — En. P. J. 
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increases considerably and visibly in size by exercise, it does 
not follow that separate organs of the brain must increase 
in the same ratio (or in any ratio at all), with particular quali- 
ties of the mind. 

Mere size is not sufficient to determine the/orw of func- 
tion. Much of the perfection and force of function may de- 
pend on \he perfection of structure ^ arising from practice and 
babit, giving greater proclivity to act in a particular manner. 
I am aware that instances are referred to, where extraordi- 
nary corresponding changes have taken place in the form of 
the head, in individuals who have been actively engaged in 
new pursuits ; but I suspect that such constitute the exceptions^ 
not the rule, I believe that great changes may take place 
in the moral and intellectual powers, witiiout any apprecia- 
ble corresponding change being manifested in the external 
form of the skull. For example, every one knows that a mo- 
derate sized eye may be as useful for correct vision as a very 
large one ; and it is also an undoubted fact, that the eye may 
be greatly improved in accuracy of function by practice^ and 
consequent greater concentration of its powers; but who will 
maintain that there is thus induced a positive and apprecia- 
ble enlargement in the size of the oryan of vision /* 

No one will dispute that the brain is the organ of the mind ; 
nor will any dispute the power of moral and religious train- 
ing in changing character, whether they hold that the mind 
manifests its powers through the brain as a series of distinct 
organs, or parts, adapted for separate purposes, or as a single 
organ, and consequently as a servant of all work. In which- 
ever mode this is to be viewed, experience proves that there 
are antagonist powers and principles in our nature, and that 
it is indispensably requisite that we should endeavour to 
" cease to do evil, * in order that we may " leam to do well." 
Whether corresponding changes in the size of the brain, and 
form of the skull, take place ji^an /^o^^t^ with such changes in 
the mental and moral condition, I do not pretend to be com- 
petent to decide ; but, as already stated, I strongly suspect 
that great changes may take place in the moral and intellec- 
tual powers and tendencies, without any appreciable corre- 
sponding changes being manifested in the external form of the 
skull. 

This, then, seems to be the true position and relation be- 
tween the two sciences. Phrenology professes to determine 

* What grounds has Mr Braid for supposing that the eye is not en- 
larged by exercise ? Analogy is certainly against him ; and even if ac- 
curate observations were to prove him in the right, still the cerebral 
organs of vision might be increased. — En. P. J. 
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character,* according to the relative sizes of particular parts 
of the brain, and not according to the diflterent degrees of 
ojciivity of these parts, independently of size. The latter is 
an extent of refinement to which it does not pretend to have 
attained-t The manifestations realised by Mesmerism and 
Hypnotism, on the contrary, display the energy acquired from 
habit or practice, as well as (or rather than) the original procli- 
vity to particular trains of thought and action. However well 
adapted, therefore, the latter mode may be for determining 
the relative force of the existing tendencies (and, therefore, 
might be useful as an adjuvant to Phrenology), if taken alone, 
it is calculated rather to oppose than corroborate the deduc- 
tions from mere cranial development. Thus, granting, for 
the sake of argument, that all the separate organs of phre- 
nologists were satisfactorily established, the extreme activity of 
one function or propensity, superinduced by habit and practice^ 
and the dormancy or sluggishness of others ^om want ofexer^ 
cisSy might, or, rather, most probably would, give manifestations 
quite at variance with existing development, estimated by 
the relative sizes of the different organs. 

This very circumstance; however, proves that Hypnotism 
or Mesmerism might be made a valuable adjuvant, for ena- 
bling the phrenologist to estimate character more correctly 
and certainly than by Phrenology only. He would thus, at 
once, be furnished with a key for determining how far habit, 
practice, and other concurring circumstances, have been at 
work in aiding or counUracting original predisposiHan. This 
has always been a very difficult point for phrenologists to 
determine ; perhaps it has been the greatest difficulty they 
have had to contend with. I would, therefore, recommend 
them to avail themselves of Hypnotism or Mesmerism, as 
valuable auxiliaries for this purpose ; but, if they seek for 
more from them, I suspect that they will find, that the 
genuine manifestations brought out by Hypnotism or Mes- 
merism are more likely to contradict than to support Phrefiology. 

In conducting the experiments detailed in this paper, the 
greatest care was taken to guard against every source of fal- 
lacy. I should be glad if others would repeat them, with 

* Correctly speaking, not ** character,*' which is tbe result of natural 
endowment and extraneous circumstances together ; but innate ditpori-^ 
tioni and capacities^ which may or may not have been strengthened or 
weakened by training, but which^ when strongly marked in persons of 
an active temperament, cannot be materially changed b}' extraneous 
causes. It is from the latter sort of cases that evidence of the functions 
of the cerebral organs is derived. — En. P. J. 

t Temperament throws much light on the activity. — ^£d. P. J. 
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equal care^ on a greater number of patients, and record the 
results. The method indicated is so simple and obvious, that 
any one having time and inclination for prosecuting the in- 
quiry further, may very easily do so. I beg, however, to 
offer one parting remark, which, if not strictly attended to, 
'will render such experiments utterly worthless. The auri- 
cular suggestions must be given in every instance in the same 
form of words, excepting the indispensable change of the 
name of the new emotion to be excited, and also, as nearly 
as possible, in the same tone of voice. If a different degree 
of force of utterance is used in any instance, it will, in a con- 
siderable degree, modify the character of the subsequent re- 
sult. And no whispering or hints should be given, as to the 
degree of force which may be expected to manifest itself in 
any instance. Neither should they know, before being hyp- 
notised, the relative value of their phrenological develop- 
ments.* 

* Mr Braid bas not shewn tbat excitement of the faculties by sugges- 
tion, is equivalent to their excitement by contact over the organs (for 
may not the effect be partly attributable to greater vividness, in some per- 
sons operated on, than in others^ of the ideas which precede the emotions ?) 
Assuming, however, that the two are alike, and, moreover, that Mr 
Bally's estimates of the cerebral development, as well as Mr Braid's 
own estimates of the mental manifestations and the ordinary characters 
of the subjects, were correct (points on which we have no means of 
judging), such experiments as the above are evidently worthless as tests 
of Phrenology, except where the brain has the strongly marked charac- 
ter adverted to in a preceding note. This, indeed, is the conclusion 
of Mr Braid himself. The result of the present cases simply is, that in 
Mr Braid's opinion there were great discrepancies between Mr Bally'g 
estimate of the size of the organs on the one hand, and his own under- 
standing of the actual character of the individuals, and the estimate, by 
the majority of the spectators, of the power with which they manifested 
the diflerent faculties in the hypnotic state, on the other. If it be cer- 
tain that, in the hypnotic state, those faculties are always most strongly 
displayed which the person most strongly manifests in his habitual con- 
duct, then Phrenology may be much more simply tested by at once 
comparing the cerebral development with the habitual conduct, than 
by the circuitous method proposed by Mr Braid. An intelligent corre- 
spondent, who has seen some of his experiments, writes us as follows : 
— ** The manifestations elicited by suggestion, without contact over the 
organs, and those produced by contact without suggestion, appear to 
me to belong to two distinct classes, which ought to be kept separate and 
apart. Moreover, to estimate manifestations by figures, appears to be 
difficult and arbitrary. I am quite aware that, in certain conditions 
of the hypnotic state, relatively small organs may be roused into consi- 
derable activity by suggestions, when those same organs could not be 
excited by contact^ while the larger ones could. This I have seen very 
well illustrated in some of Mr Braid's own patients. Instead, therefore, 
of considering Mr Braid's test any test at all of Phreno-Mesmerism, I 
apprehend that the only legitimate mode of testing it is to take maiden 
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ZZZ. VOTXCEB OF BOOKS. 

I. The Deaf and Dumb: their position in Society, and the 
Principles of their Edticatlon^ considered. By W. R, Scott, 
ITi. D., Principal of the West-of-England Institation for 
the Education of the Deaf and Dumb. London : Joseph 
Graham. 1844. Post 8vo, pp. 111. 

The object of Dr Scott in sending forth this neat little volume, 
is to render the public better acquainted than they are at 
present, with the extent to which deaftiess prevails, with its 
effects on the moral and intellectual character of its victims, 
and with the necessity of making better provision for their 
instruction. He thinks that a people who contribute thou- 
sands annually to enlighten heathen ignorance, will never 
allow similar ignorance to remain among themselves, without 
attempting to remove it, were they but acquainted with its 
existence. Although it would seem that, in Europe, about 
one person in 1600 is deaf, yet, as the disease has nothing 
obtrusive in its character, the necessity^ of such appeals as the 
present is much greater than in behalf of the victims of more 
visible calamities. 

** Dumbness,*' says Dr Scott, " sometimes arises from other 
causes than that of deafness : it may arise from an imperfect 
formation of the organs of the voice ; and children who are so 
imbecile from mental weakness, as to be unable to acquire a 
knowledge of articulate sound, will remain dumb; but this 
dumbness must be carefully discriminated from that produced 
by deafness. Moreover, the idiotic-mute has no thoughts to 
communicate, but the deaf-mute may have thoughts, but 
wants the means of communicating them. A deaf>mute is 
dumb only because he cannot hear sound, and therefore can- 
not bo expected to use that of which he can form no concep- 
tion« Those, again, w*ho are dumb from imperfect organs of 
the voice, mav perfectiv understand the language they hear 
spoken, though themselves unable to use it. This kind of 
dumbness must also be distinguished finom that occasioned by 
deafness, as its efl^ta upon the sufferer are by no means of 
the same character with those perceived in the deaf-mute. 
That class, theu, only of the dumb who are also deaf, and 
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who £aTe been termed with mgnifioance deaf-mmies^ it is oar 
object to contemplate.^^ 

Dr Scott josUy obserres, that the deaf and dumb form no 
disiinci class in their natural intellectual constitution; that 
the difference between them and others is wholly produced by 
thdr want of social intercourse ; and that, however, after a 
time, this depriyation may prevent the formation and develop- 
ment of their character, still by nature the^ are endowed with 
the feelings, sentiments, and passions, which are common to 
the rest of mankind. 

Their moral and intellectual inferiority has been exaggo* 
rated, but certainly is considerable, though capable of being 
lessened by judicious instruction and exercise. '* Amongst 
them will be found all the variety of intellectual and moral 
character which is presented by others. The difference, there- 
fore, which they may be found to possess, as regards decreet in 
their moral and intellectual nature, must find its cause in the 
absence of that anxious training which parental affection-— 
when communication is complete between parent and child — 
will instinctively provide. But, shut out from intercourse 
with his friends, as a deaf and dumb child is, no moral truths 
enter his mind ; he sees in the world around him no govern- 
ment or order ; he is not taught to recognise there the guid- 
ing hand of an all-wise Providence ; and he remains without 
God in the world, a stranger to every sentiment that ennobles, 
and to every hope that elevates man above the transitory 
things of time. . . . Those of mankind who are endowed with 
hearing and speech, from their constant intercourse with so- 
ciety, educate themselves, and lon^ before they have arrived 
at mature age, they wiQ have acquired an extensive acquaint- 
ance with many of the most usefiU facts of nature. . . . Then, 
again, if we can estimate the amount of useful knowledge — the 
historical facts — ^the moral truths, &o., which we have received 
in the conversation of social life, we shall approximate to an 
estimation of what our education owes to our being one of 
an intelligent community. It is only by such an examination, 
that the true position of the deaf and dumb is ascertained.'' 
— ^Pp. 15--17- The error into which many fall, of supposing 
that the faculties of the deaf and dumb are as perfect as those 
of other men, only the means of expression being deficient, 
evinces extreme ignorance of the effects of exercise on the 
brain. ** In the conversation of those who verbally pitied 
their case," says Miss Martineau, " I could frequently trace 
an inward persuasion that the deaf and dumb were better off 
than those who could hear and speak ; and there were few 
who discovered, while admiring the supposed allegorical dis- 
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oourse or compositions of the pupils, that the whole was little 
more than a set of images, abaolutelj' empty of the abstract 
truth which they were supposed tp involve. / have witnessed 
this tremendous error in teachinff the deaf and dumb else- 
where." — (Society in America, iii. 177-) This error is not 
confined to America : in our own country it is sometimes as- 
serted that, to compensate for their defects, the deaf and 
dumb enjoy " a powerful imagination, which more than sup- 
plies to them the loss they sustain in the deprivation of 
a sense." Here, says Dr Scott, imagination is supposed 
to be a power able of itself to create, not by forming neie 
groups out of old materials furnished by sensation, but by ori- 
ginating, proprio vigore, something altogether different from, 
and independent of, acquired perceptions. Nothing, he adds, 
*' can be further from the truth. Let us consider the nature 
of memory ; no one ever mistakes the legitimate operations of 
this faculty, yet imagination is very nearly allied to it as a 
mental act. Memory is the power which the mind has of 
retaining and reproducing ideas formed by the intellectual 
powers, attended by the consciousness of their former exist- 
ence, and following the order of events as they were produced 
in nature. But memory could have no place as a mental 
power, if there did not exist facts in the mind on which it 
could be exercised.^'' In like manner, " imagination ena- 
bles us to form new and ideal groups, but these are all formed 
out of the materials gathered in the first instance frMii sen- 
sation."— P. 21 . 

After comparing the condition of the deaf with that of the 
blind, Dr Scott proceeds to notice the means to which the 
former naturally resort, in order to establish an intercourse 
with other men, " Unable to address the ear, they have re- 
course to the eye of their fellows, and by a species of commu- 
nication — gesticulation — still open to them, they find that some 
of their wants and feelings can be made known. It is upun 
thisfactthatthehopeofreetoring the deaf and dumb to society 
rests. . . . The mind is subject to a variety of feelings, 
and the efiPects of these are visible in the features, attitude, or 
gesture. Every distinct emotion has its appropriate expres- 
sion, and thus a language altogether independent of words 
exists, displayed by the countenance or action of man. Every 
person is aware of the bodily expressions of fear, love, joy, 
and one oan seldom ever mistake or confound the language of 
these with that of courage, hatred, or sorrow. Such language 
is immediately and instinctively recognised in every state of 
civilization, from the American savage to the most refined 
citizen. ■ . ■ This language addresses itself to the sight ; 
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the deaf and dumb therefore are able to avail themselves per- 
fectly of its use, and thus it possesses for them, through life» 
always a charm which written language appears rarely to 
acquire. In the application of this language to their instruc- 
tion, a somewhat wider extension is given to it than in such 
instances as we have mentioned. Tt is made to embrace a 
dass of signs, that, though perhaps less natural, still partake 
of that character, and become of great importance in the 
mute instruction. Such are the imitations of the forms and 
actions of animals, and of certain motions and actions of the 
body, which, though perhaps not strictly natural, still are 
easily understood. There are certain modulations of the voice 
which also ai*e considered a species of natural language ; but 
of this division the deaf and dumb can avail themselves but 
little, since, though they may be able to express themselves by 
such means, still they cannot hear it in others. It is by ges- 
ture, therefore, that the uneducated deaf-mute succeeds in his 
communication with the world. He sees, for instance, one of 
his companions under the influence of anger — ^he sees his 
swollen features — his distorted visage — his convulsed limbs, 
and in fact he has carefully noted and observed all the vio- 
lence of action visible in anger. To tell the circumstance of 
his having witnessed this, he would imitate those contortions, 
and by acting the scene he would relate to others what he had 
himself beheld. . . . Those who have only superficially ex- 
amined natural language, have little conception of its force ; and 
though not to be compared, in many respects, to written or 
spoken language, yet it has, when cultivated and developed^ 
considerable power of expression. Phrenologists have often 
dwelt upon the fact, that every mental power has a natural 
and manifest expression peculiar to itself; and though the 
idea has met with considerable ridicule, yet careful observers, 
whether through the means of Phrenology or otherwise, will 
find that such gestural expression has a much wider range 
than is generally supposed. The power of mimicry, which we 
frequently find so strongly developed amongst the deaf and 
dumb, depends altogether upon an appreciation of those mi- 
nute shades of difference seen in natural expression, and which 
go to produce manner in individuals. There is a general 
character, as there is a general likeness, which is common to 
man, and which is discovered by all ; but it is he that discri- 
minates the peculiarities which apply to each, that makes the 
great artist. Careful to observe all such differences, the deaf 
and dumb catch these peculiarities, and, consequently, are 
able to reproduce them ; whereas, those who are not so care- 
ful in observation of natural gesture, lose the minute varieties 
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which belong to the individual in the general features which 
belong to the mass. Gesture, then, is the way which leads us 
to the mind of the deaf and dumb, and it forms one of the 
most important means for his instruction. It is not, howeyer, 
a means that will take the place of his mother tongue. He 
cannot through it make himself generally understood ; and as 
a language for the improvement and development of his rea- 
soning powers it is incomplete. It has a force and power 
when addressed to our feelings, but it is far inferior to writ- 
ten or spoken language, when addressed to our reason. Thus 
it may be said to be the language of poetry, of painting, and 
of acting, but it fails as a language of argument. It may en- 
tice, but it cannot so fully and clearly convince. It is from 
this cause that natural language is defective as a means of 
communication. Artificial language, like algebraical symbols, 
signifies and speaks to the understanding with accuracy and 
precision, but to the feelings it is comparatively dead : whilst 
the language of nature has the power of at once rousing, with 
energy, our passions." — ^Pp. 33-37. 

Dr Scott remarks, that as long as the deaf and dumb re- 
main in that state where their mental operations are directly 
associated with gesticulate signs, their use of alphabetical 
language will remain defective, and their power of expression 
limited ; and not until they are so instructed as to associate 
ideas directly with written words, will alphabetic language 
become easy to ^em, and their mental operations clear and 
precise. To attain this end must be the unceasing endeavour 
of all instructors ; ^nd until they arrive here, their instruc- 
tions are incomplete. The language of gesture, then, which 
the necessity of the deaf and dumb compels them to adopt in 
the first instance, must be retained no longer than necessity 
requires. Habit, and the comparative quickness with which 
ideas can be expressed by gestures, make the deaf-mute cling 
to the use of these ; and, moreover, the time devoted to his 
instruction is very generally insufficient; the result of all 
which is, that his power to use alphabetical language is sel- 
dom so perfect as it might be rendered. In Dr Scott's opin- 
ion, too much importance has been attached to articulation. 
For the great mass of the deaf and dumb, he thinks that in- 
struction ought to be confined to language as expressed under 
visible forms. They acquire articulate language with less 
certainty and quickness than written ; and it is upon the 
latter that the deaf-mute must chiefly be made to rely, for 
his intercourse with the rest of mankind. As remarked by 
D^g^rando, '^ written words awaken in the deaf-mute the 
conceptions of things themselves, in the same manner as they 
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ati^aken in ours the conception of souncU ; with this difference, 
hoiHreYer, that polysyllabic words recall to the deaf-mnte but a 
single idea, while they recall to us a number of sounds at once. 
^^e cannot, therefore, doubt, that for the deaf and dumb our 
Alphabetic writing, losing this character, can become to them 
truly ideographic.^' Pictures, as one mode of exhibiting na- 
tural language, and as affording representations of objects and 
actions which cannot be conyeniently displayed otherwise, are 
much used in educating the deaf-mute. So is dactylology, or 
finger-talking, which has been described as only " writing set 
free from its material dress," and which ** is to alphabetic 
iPiniting, what that is to speech.'' 

The second part of Dr Scott^s work is entitled, " Remarks 
on Deafness, with hints for the early training of the Deaf- 
mute." He inquires into the causes of congenital deafness : 
these are often difficult to be traced ; nor are the facts col- 
lected on the subject sufficiently extensive, or accurately as- 
certained, to afford much light. " It has often been observed 
that cases of congenital deafness are frequently found amongst 
persons who are of a strumous habit, and that the disease has 
a tendency to appear where marriages of consanguinity have 
taken place. It is probable that there is no institution for 
the instruction of deaf-mutes, that does not contain several 
pupils who are the offspring of cousins. Nevertheless, it can- 
not be denied that there are many instances of families where 
intermarriages have taken place without deafness having ap- 
peared." Where deaf and dumb persons have married, it 
does not appear that the offspring generally are deaf. ** Out 
of several cases,*' says Dr Scott, " which have come within 
our own personal knowledge, where either one or both of the 
parents were deaf and dumb, only one instance occurred where 
any of the children were afflicted with this disease. In this 
instance the father only was deaf and dumb. This absence 
of anything like regularity in the transmission of the disease 
has led some to deny its being hereditary.* We have already 
observed, that little is known about the transmission of dis- 
ease from one generation to another ; but that such a law 
exists in nature cannot be denied." 

Dr Scott proceeds to discuss this important question further; 
but here our limits do not allow us to follow him. With the view 
of securing, as far as possible, the due development of all the or- 
gans of the body — ^those of hearing among the rest — ^he advises 
mothers to qualify themselves to act judiciously during gesta- 

* " If the deafness of the parent occurred after birth we would not 
anticipate the transmission of the disease.'' 
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tion, as well as after the birth of their children. •* Early at- 
tention to the physical development and moral training of all 
classes of children is of acknowledged importance, and the deaf 
and dumb do not, from their peculiar condition, form any ex- 
ception to this law of nature ; but, on the contrary, demand 
if possible a more careful attention in such particulars than 
others. On the parents of deaf and dumb children, then, this 
duty devolves^ and it is of immense importance. For if it be 
neglected, no future education will be able to compensate for 
its loss.'' To such parents Dr Scott offers some excellent 
advice, which, however, we can only refer to. By every mo- 
ther who desires to bestow a sound physical and moral educa- 
tion on her offspring, this part of the volume may be perused 
with the greatest advantage. 

In concluding our imperfect notice of Dr Scott's useful and 
interesting treatise, we cannot help expressing the hope, that 
a phrenologist so favourably situated as he for studying the 
human mind in peculiar circumstances, will avail himself of 
every opportunity that may occur, of adding to our knowledge 
of mental philosophy. 



IL The Duality of the Mind proved by the Structure^ Func- 
tions, and Diseases of the Brain^ and by the Phenomena of 
Mental Derangement ; and shewn to be essential to Moral Be- 
sponsiUlity. With an Appendix, — 1. On the Influence of Be- 
ligion on Insanity ; 2. Conjectures on the Nature of the 
Mental Operations ; 3. On the ManagemerU of Lunatic Asy- 
lums. By A. L. WiGAN, M.D. London : Longman & Co. 
1844. 8vo- 

Although Dr Wigan makes no pretension to the character 
of a man of science, and there is little that is absolutely new 
m his desultory but pleasant and ingenious volume, we heartily 
welcome it as the product of honest and long-continued ob- 
servation and thought, in a field where additional light is far 
from being superfluous. In the course of a long medical prac- 
tice he has evidently seen and studied maiiy and various 
phases of human nature ; and what he has seen he describes 
in lively and vigorous language. Though not a believer in 
Phrenology (w^hich, indeed, he does not profess to have much 
acquaintance with), he labours, like ourselves, to elucidate 
the influence of bodily conditions upon the mind ; and phreno- 
logists wdll find in his work many hints and illustrations that 
may be turned to excellent account. He claims the credit of 
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originality in the conception of his leading theory, the duality 
of the brain ; for, says he, though it might be maintained by 
preceding writers, '^ no suggestion reached me till more than 
twenty years after I had completely arranged the whole in 
my own mind. The previous hints may diminish the nierity but 
not the value^ of my demonstration. If I can firmly fix the 
latter in the conyictions of the public, it is all I desire to 
accomplish : the originality may be denied without giving me 
the slightest pain." He adds, in anticipation and depreca- 

••^ tion of critical censure, " that a man cannot well be accused 

of precipitation or presumption who waits till his sixtieth year 
to promulgate opinions he has held diu*ing half his life with 
daily increasing conviction ; which he believes to be of the 
greatest importance in medicine, morals, and jurisprudence 
— ^in the management of the insane — ^in the treatment of cri- 
minals — ^the education of youth — and, above all, in the disci- 
pline oi imperfect^ defective^ and distorted minds." — Pp. vii. viii. 
Nevertheless, considering the close connexion of his subject 
with Phrenology, we cannot help thinking, that the author's 
neglect to make himself acquainted with the doctrines and 
evidences of that science, not only is unjustifiable in itself, 
^'^ but has greatly detracted from the consistency and value of 

his conclusions. 

The word mind is employed in senses so different, that Dr 
Wigan rightly begins by telling in which of them it is used 
by himself. Conceiving that the employment of the words 
mind and soul as convertible terms is a serious obstacle to 
the freedom of investigation of mental phenomena, he thus 
gives notice to the reader : •' When I speak of Mind^ I wish 
to be understood to signify the aggregate of the mental 
powers and faculties, whether exercised by one brain or two ; 
and when I have occasion to allude to the great, immortal, 

^ IMMATERIAL PRINCIPLE, connected for a time with the mate- 

rial world by means of our physical organization — ^I shall 
call it by its proper name, — the Soul." — P. 6. It is only 
the former, he thinks, that the philosopher has to do with \ 
the latter being regarded as exclusively within the domain 
of theology. — Pp. 6, 381, 438. He seems, however, to limit 
unduly the signification of the phrase " mental powers,'' by 
using it as synonymous with the intellectual faculties, exclu- 
sively of the affective or emotional. (See p. 18.) 

His leading notion is, that instead of our having only one 
brain, divided into what are called the two hemispheres, 
these " are really and in fact two distinct and entire organs, 
and each respectively as complete (indeed more complete), 
and as fully perfect in all its parts, for the purposes it is in- 
tended to perform, as are the two eyes : . . . it would 
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be just as reasonable to talk of the two lobes or globes of the 
eye, as of the two hemispheres of the brain." — ^P. 24. And 
the propositions which he undertakes to prove are the fol- 
lowing : — 

1. That each cerebrum is a distinct and perfect whole, as an organ of 
thought. 

2. That a separate and distinct process of thinking or ratiocination 
may be carried on in each cerebrum simultaneously. 

3. That each cerebrum is capable of a distinct and separate volition, 
and that these are very often opposing volitions. 

4. Tliat^ in the healthy brain, one of the cerebra is almost always su- 
perior in power to the other, and capable of exercising control over the 
volitions of its fellow^ and of preventing them from passing into acts^ or 
from being manifested to others. 

5. That when one of these cerebra becomes the subject of functional 
disorder, or of positive change of structure, of such a kind as to vitiate 
mind or induce insanity, the healthy organ can still, up to a certain pointy 
control the morbid volitions of its fellow. 

6. That this point depends partly on the extent of the disease or dis- 
order, and partly on the degree of cultivation of the general brain in the 
art of self-government. 

7* That when the disease or disorder of one cerebrum becomes suffi- 
ciently aggravated to defy the control of the other^ the case is then one 
of the commonest forms of mental derangement or insanity ; and that 
a lesser degree of discrepancy between the functions of the two cerebra 
constitutes the state of conscious delusion. 

8. That in the insane, it is almost always possible to trace the inter- 
mixture of two synchronous trains of thought^ and that it is the irregu- 
larly alternate utterance of portions of these two trains of thought wmch 
constitutes incoherence. 

9. That of the two distinct simultaneous trains of thought^ one may 
be rational and the other irrational, or both may be irrational ; but that, 
in either case, the effect is the same, to deprive the discourse of cohe« 
rence or congruity. Even in furious mania, this double process may be 

Generally perceived ; often it takes the form of a colloquy between the 
iseased mind and the healthy one, and sometimes even resembles the 
steady continuous argument or narrative of a sane man, more or less 
frequently interrupted by a madman ; but persevering with tenacity of 
purpose in the endeavour to overpower the intruder. 

10. That when both cerebra are the subjects of disease, which is not 
of remittent periodicity, there are no lucid intervals, no attempt at self- 
control, and no means of promoting the cure ; and that a spontaneous 
cure is rarely to be expected in such cases. 

11. That however, where such mental derangement depends on in- 
flammation, fever, gout, impoverished or diseased blood, or manifest 
bodily disease, it may often be cured by curing the malady which gave 
rise to it. 

12. Th-it in cases of insanity not depending on structural injury, in 
which the patients retain the partial use of reason (from one of the ce- 
rebra remaining healthy or only slightly affected), the only mode in 
which the medical art can promote the cure beyond the means alluded 
to, is by presenting motives of encouragement to the sound brain to 
exercise and strengthen its control over ^e unsound brain. 

13. That the power of the higher organs of the intellect to coerce the 
mere instincts and propensities, as well as the power of one cerebrum to 
control the volitions of the other, may be indefinitely increased by exercise 
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and moral cultivation ; may be partially or wholly lost by dissuetude 
or neglect ; or, from depraved habits and criminal indulgence in child- 
hood, and a general vicious education in a polluted moral atmosphere, 
may never have been acquired. 

14. That one cerebrum may be entirely destroyed by disease^ cancer, 
softening, atrophy, or absorption ; mav be annihilated, and in its place 
a yawning chasm ; yet the mind remam complete and capable of exer- 
cising its functions m the same manner and to the same extent that one 
eye is capable of exercising the &culty of vision when its fellow is in- 
jured or destroyed ; although there are some exercises of the brain, as of 
the eye, which are better performed with two oi*gans than one. In the 
case of vision, the power of measuring distances for example, and in 
the case of the brain^ the power of concentrating the thoughts upon one 
subject^ deep consideration^ hard study ; but in this latter case, it is dif- 
ficult to decide how far the diminished power depends on diminution of 
general vigour from formidable and necessarily fatal disease. 

15. That a lesion or injury of both cerebra is incompatible with such 
an exercise of the intellectual functions, as the common sense of mankind 
would designate iound mind. 

16. That from the apparent division of each cerebrum into three lobes, 
it is a natural and reasonable presumption that the three portions have 
distinct offices, and highly probable that the three great divisions of the 
mental functions laid down by phrenologists, are founded in nature: 
whether these distinctions correspond with the natural divisions is a 
different question ; but the fact of diflerent portions of the brain execut- 
ing different functions, is too well established to admit of denial from 
any physiologist. 

17. That it is an error to suppose the two sides of the cranium to be 
always alike ; that, on the contrary^ it is rarely found that the two halves 
of the exterior surface exactly correspond ; that indeed, in the insane, 
there is often a notable difference — still more frequent in idiots, and 
especially in congenital idiots. 

18. That the object and effect of a well-managed education are to 
establish and confirm the power of concentrating the energies of both 
brains on the same subject at the same time; that is, to make both 
cerebra carry on the same train of thought together, as the object of 
moral discipline is to strengthen the power of self-control ; not merely 
the power of both intellectual organs to govern the animal propensities 
and passions, but the intellectual antagonism of the two brains, each (so 
to speak) a sentinel and security for the other, while both are healthy ; 
and the healthy one to correct and control the erroneous judgments of 
its fellow when disordered. 

19. That it is the exercise of this power of compelling the combined 
attention of both brains to the same object, till it becomes easy and ha- 
bitual, that constitutes the great superiority of the disciplined scholar 
over the self-educated man ; the latter may perhaps possess a greater 
stock of useful knowledge, but set him to study a new subject, and he 
is soon outstripped by the other, who has acquired the very difficult ac- 
complishment of thinhing of only one thing at a time ; that is, of concen- 
trating the action of both brains on the same subject. 

20. That every man is, in his own person, conscious of two volitions, 
and very often conflicting volitions, quite distinct from the government 
of the passions by the intellect ; a consciousness so universal, that it 
enters into all figurative language on the moral feelings and sentiments, 
has been enlisted into the service of every religion, and forms the basis of 
some of them, as the Manichsean. 
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7. That when the disease or disorder of one cerebrum becomes Bufii- 
denlly aggravated to defy the control of the other, the case is then ono 
of the commonest forma of mental derangement or insanity ; and that 
a lesser degree of discrepancy between the functions of the two oerebr: 
conrtitates Ae state of conscious delusion. 

& That in the insane, it is almost always possible to trace the int<' 
mixture of two synchronous trains of thought, and that it is the irreL' 
larly alternate utterance of portions of these two trains of thought w li 
constitutes incoherence. 

9. That of the two distinct simultaneous truns of thought, one < 
be rational and the other irrational, or both may be irrational ; but - 
in either case, the effect is the same, to deprive the discourse of > 
fence or congruity. Even in fiirious mania, this double process ii 

Sinerally perceived ; often it takes the form of a colloquy betwo 
iseitsed mind and the healthy one, and sometimes even reseni' 
steady continuous argument or narrative of a sane man, morr 
frequently interrupted by a madman ; but persevering with li- 
purpose in tlie endeavour to overpower the intruder. 

10. That when both cerebra are the subjects of disease, w' 
of remittent periodicity, there are no lucid intervals, no atteii' 
control, and no means of pramoting the cure ; and that a > 
cura is rarely to be expected in such cases, 

11. That however, where such mental derangement dc 
Bammation, fever, gout, impoverished or diseased bloo' 

12. Th >f in pn?es of insiinity nol depending on slri 
which tlic putients retain the partial u^ of reason < 1 
rebra remaining healthy or only slightly afTuctcd . 
which the medical art can promote tlio curi' licvoin' 
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Assnnung; tiieii^ tiiafc thge age two cumpl cte Imuns wUfam 
tile aimll, we proceed to obaore, thst, in the waking healtiiy 
atafee, XAeje ^enermlly met im eemeert, wo me ie produce bui one 
^^et, Dr Wisan himaetf teneiies this explicitlj on pages 49, 
45, 271, and 274. Hmce, it is calj in morbid or otherwise 
cseeptianal cases tfaast thior discordant action can be rea- 
aanabij assomed* for the explaaalioa of mental phenomena. 
NeverthelesB Dr Wi^an is pleased to ascribe to this caase 
larse classes of mental openitions of which almost eyery in- 
^Tidnal is dailv consesonsy and which are perfectly ejcplicable 
on anodier principle whidi he himself admits. 

^ One of cwo things^^ he <iba^rTes in Chapter YI^ " mast 
be : eidifir each honispfaere or cerebnnn is a perfect whole, 
capable of exeraamg aH die fonctions wfaidi, in the aggre- 
gafiey form, tke mmmd of tiie indiridnal; or else each half 
mnafe exerdae aome of dMise fvnctioBS, and the other half 
the remamder. ao as betwe^ them to make np a mind. 
There is poati^ely no odii^ thing poemUe, — the mind is per- 
Ibrmed completely by eadi brain, or jointly by the two. — 
^ow. the exact cijoality in nmnber, form, colour, texture, 
and dayraeter. of the Tarkms parts or organs which compose 
tmA brain, and the almost as exact equality in size, at once 
nesc^tdi^ ti[ie supposition that the two cerebra perform differ- 
ent o Aces : snch a snppositMA woold be contrary to all ana- 
Ikhct. and opposed to aH raticmal logic ; bat it needs neither 
lo^c nor anak)gy to di^prore it ; for we see, from the pre- 
ct^in^ exampless. that when one brain is destroyed by dis- 
mse^ utterly disorganized, so as to be obyiously incapable of 
«.\^rct:$ing any fonctions whaterer, — nay, when it is actually 
absoHW and annihilated, — the other hemisphere, or the other 
wrebnmu can carry on all the mental processes which had 
preYt^>tt$Iy be^oi performed by the joint action of the two ; 
and thi«. in spite of the extensive destruction of the physical 
power of the body« by the progress of a disease necessarily 
^1^^ Ware the fiuMrtions of the mind performed cumula- 
ti^^lv bv th^ two )Mrains> it is clear that when one of them 
wa» dec^troyed* portions of the mind only^would be annihi- 

|h^ v'tk^^x w opiK^tioa to Gall and Spurzheim, which it is no disparage- 
^kK'ul V.4' bivx x^ract^v to say that 1 do not believe. He could only have 
b<x \u^v^r«k^tiott trooi persons in the hospital unworthy of trust on such a 
lvH**v\ I kttow bv exp<>n«nc« how ready those persons are to lend them- 
»^ixVA lo i^^tH^ut cuno$ity, and that they can easily perceive on which 
hkI^ Ihv o»^«it\^r wish^w i^>r evidence. There is no presiding judge to 
ivkvwwl •«•••*•' y ^f*^"*** •»<* if decency would permit, I could give 
ivM**v xUtKu^ic vv^kW|>K^ «f *his want of veracity on the part of the atten- 
vUuw \u luluuu Ki>MK»h, Swiss, and German hospitals, and even in our 
<^v^w. ^hs >Vv hv^^^^vvr, tW manifestation of this sort of curiosity is held 
W *Mt Uv^^i^viwit »» it is unnecessary." — ^P. 96. 
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lated, and not the whole ; that is to say, that madness would 
necessarily take place, and there would be an imperfect 
mental result, from the imperfection and defect of the organ 
devoted to the intellectual faculties." — Pp. 47, 48. 

The question here occurs — ^How, then, does one of the 
hrains happen to produce a strong yicious desire ^or " voli- 
tion," as Dr Wigan inaccurately expresses himself), while 
the other brain produces a desire totally opposite! Such 
conflicting desires are mentioned by Et* W. in his 20th 
proposition ; elsewhere (p. 420), he alludes to '' the in* 
ceMant conflict of two fierce volitions," which a large portion 
of mankind experience ; — and in relating a case on p. 81, he 
expressly describes it as ^' more especially connected with 
the government of the propensities than with cerebral anta- 
gonism." Yet, when the very same phenomena are only 
more intensely exemplified, forthwith he discards the easy, 
obvious, and satisfactory explanation afforded by Phreno- 
logy, and resorts to his favourite hobby, the antagonism 
of the two brains. He quotes, for example (pp. 109 Mt, 
138 bU^ 256, 288), the following among a number of 
similar cases. *' A celebrated chemist, of a mild and so- 
cial disposition, committed himself a prisoner to an asylum, 
to save himself from an intense desire to commit murder. 
Often prostrated himself before the altar to implore the 
Divine assistance to deliver himself from the atrocious pro- 
pensity, of the origin of which he could give no account. 
He used on these occasions, when be felt the desire coming 
on, to ask to have his thumbs tied together — ^this was suffi- 
cient to restore his composure." — P. 138 bis. Such cases 
abound in phrenological works, and exemplify in a very 
striking manner the conflict of the moral sentiments with 
morbid Destructiveness. This explanation, however, is 
utterly despised by Dr Wigan, who is blind to opposing 
emotions^ though he can descry the less violent struggle of 
intellect with emotion. " The phrenologist,**' says he, " assumes 
the existence of an organ giving a propensity to destroy, 
and other organs restraining it ; but how much more easily 
and rationally do the facts harmonize with my theory of two 
wills in two brains — a fact demonstrable and indisputable.'' 
— P. 139. The coolness with which Dr Wigan, while candid- 
ly avowing that he " does not profess to understand" 
Phrenology, here speaks of the organs being merely " a*- 
sumed^'' is amusing. In his sixteenth proposition, and else- 
where,^ he admits the general principle, that of each of the 

• *' Of the propensities, the sentiments, the perceptive and reflectire 
£ftcultie8; the grand division seems logical and reasonable ; although the 
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two brains different part? perfjim differait fanctions. Why, 
tiicQ. ahoold he ngeet the praedeal oonaeqnences to which 
this pTTLcrpIe inenrtAbly kakds, mod [m defiamce of hU awn 
cfmclmgkmy which we h^Te q^ioted oq page 174,) prefer to as- 
Rcne that the two l»rains po^onn dBlerent sets of fanc- 
tions ! If ^ one \saan. may be annihilated and the mind re- 
main entire.** must not all conflicting inclinations "^ remain 
entire!^ Dr W. himself states it as ^certain, that the 
intellectixal portion of the brain does really exercise a con- 
trol over the propenaties- — om there is dearhf some degree of 
Melf-ecmmumd exercised by those who haee lost one cerebrum 
from diseased — P. 95. - SOMC degree" ! ! Why, for aught 
that appears, the degree of self-command is not at all in- 
ferior to that erinced by posons who have both brains com- 
plete. With strange inconsistency, eren this "' some degree^' 
is, in another page, denied to the one-brained wretch : '' the 
mntilated and helpless victim cui scarcely any longer be 
conjndered a responsible being — he is reduced to mere animal 
existence — he is dependent on the kindness of others for the 
very means of prolonging life — he enters into no presump- 
tooos speculations, indulges in no wanderings into forbidden 
regions — ^he is incapable of sin, or he is mad — consequently 
no longer a moral saA responsible agent." — ^P. 403.* While, 

location of the tlnee dirisioitB leaves loom for mucb more evidence be- 
fore it be satisfactory ; but tbe minute subdivisions of the cranioscopists 
are bj far too fantastic and arbitrary to deserve attention." — ^P. 160 ; see 
also pp. 89, 2&^, 269. Again : " It appears almost certain that sensa- 
tion and perception are not performed by the same organs which exer- 
cise the purely reasoning Acuities, firom the consideration that while 
we are fiilly exerting the latter, the former are in a great measure sus- 
pended, and their impressions cease ^to influence the intellectual ma- 
chinery/' — ^P. 320. He is even of opinion that, in educating the mental 
fkculties; ** a real physical change does actually take place m the parts 
of the brain exercised, as indeed phrenolodsts assert, and shew altera- 
tions in the external form of the skull, which there is every reason to 
believe to be tbe result of such exercbe of certain fasciculi of nervous 
fibres in the brain." — ^P. 344. Why, after conceding so fully that the 
different parts of each brain are the organs of diflerent faculties (whether 
the exact locations have been determined or not)^ he should '^ not hesi- 
tate to assert, in spite of the authority of Dr ConoUy, that sanity and 
insanity never co-existed in the same mind, that is, the same brain*' 
(p. 136), is a problem which we are greatly puzzled to solve. 

How little Dr Wigan is acquainted with the works of phrenologists, 
might be gathered from his statement that ^' many of them deny the 
existence of a division into three lobes." — P. 20. These, with the double 
brain, he conceives to be '* quite sufficient to account for every discre- 
pancy of action, and every difficulty." — P. 159. 

* On p. 268, Dr W. speaks of movements " among the organs of the 
lower propensities," which "may require all tbe power of the higher 
organs to keep them in check; and this power," he adds, " may be insuffir 
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then, we readily concede the possibility of one hemisphere 
(or brain) controlling its neighbour, we see no good reason 
to doubt, that, in a great majority of instances of self- 
command among the insane, and a yet greater among per-r 
sons free from cerebral disease, the two brains co-operate 
in producing both the desires which are controlled, and the 
emotions or other mental states which control them. It is 
quite as probable that, in general, the two brains act to- 
gether and alike, as that, in general, the two eyes or the 
two ears co-operate, and transmit similar impressions. We 
cannot help adding, with reference to Dr Wigan''s notijDn 
that the co-operation of the two brains is indispensable to 
concentrated attention, and to the power of recalling trains 
of ideas (see pp. 114, 282, 312, 285), — ^that the case of the 
preacher at Vienna, mentioned by Gall, is of itself sufficient 
to refute the hypothesis. 

But aUhough we cannot admit the justice of Dr Wigan's 
application of his theory in the great majority of instances 
where he makes use of it, we think he has done much to 
prove that frequently in dreaming, somnambulism, and in- 
sanity — and perhaps also in a few normal intellectual pro- 
cesses — the action of the two brains is discordant, indepen- 
dent, or dual, as much as the action of the organ of Destructive- 
ness is independent of and opposite to that of Benevolence. 
If only one brain be diseased, morbid feelings or sensations 
may be the result, while those belonging to the other brain con- 
tinue healthy. " A mere catarrh," says Dr ConoUy, " will 
sometimes cause one ear to convey a different sound from 
that conveyed by the other ; the same note, but in a differ- 
ent key ; the same words, but as if from two voices, one an 
octave higher than the bther. In paralytic patients all sen- 

ciently exercised, or not at all." (See also p. 317). He likewise speaks of 
" different portions of the whole cerebral mass ministering to the mtellect 
and affective faculties."— Pp. 269, 280, 310, 370. And on p. 274, in sum- 
ming up his views concerning insanity, he says, '^I think it maybe assumed, 
without risk of contradiction, that the £Eict of each brain beinjg a perfect 
and complete instrument of thought is abundantly proved : That each, 
while in health, corresponds entirely in action with its fellow^ as is ob^ 
vious from the fact that this unison and correspondence give only one 
result, as in the case of the two eyes producing single vision : That 
when from any cause one brain is disordered, a discrepancy in the two 
processes of thinking takes place : That the healthy brain (aided by the 
action of such of the organs of its fellow as are not affected by the disorder 
which disturbs the others) , can, in nearly nine hundred and ninety-nine 
cases in a thousand, according to the usual proportion in this country, 
control all manifestation of morbid emotion or judgment, but that the 
thousandth case is the madman." 
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tics, a,t Dumfries, who imagines that he is himself and an- 
otbeir person at the same time, and acts accordingly. Dr 
^Wiga^n says, '' I knew a very intelligent and amiable man, 
^vlio liad the power of placing before his eyes himself, and 
often laughed heartily at his double, who always seemed to 
laugli in turn. This was long a subject of amusement and 
joke, but the ultimate result was lamentable. He became 
gradually convinced that he was haunted by himself, or (to 
violate grammar for the sake of clearly expressing his idea) 
l>y his self. This other self would argue with him pertina- 
ciously, and, to his great mortification, sometimes refute him, 
i^vhich, as he was very proud of his logical powers, humiliated 
him exceedingly. I remember very well some of the conver- 
sations he related, as taking place between himself and his 
other self; and though at the time they merely furnished 
amusement, and did not suggest the idea of a state of which 
X should now be glad to witness an example, yet, if such con- 
versations were given piecemeal by a madman, they would 
form exactly the sort of incoherence we notice in the insane, 
especially if there were intervals when, the thoughts being 
too rapid for utterance, a number of links in the chain were 
dropped, the whole would then resolve into nonsense. In 
sitting by his side, reading to myself, I sometimes heard 
him exclaim, ' Well, that takes me quite aback ; I must con- 
sider a little for an answer,' and then laugh heartily at the 
idea of his imaginary argument with himself" — ^P. 126. This 
gentleman was eccentric, and finally committed suicide. 

Such cases appear to prove that, so far at least as the intellect 
is concerned, each hemisphere may act by itself, and difibrently 
from the other. Dr Wigan lays much stress also on the fact, 
that persons labouring under an insane delusion often enter- 
tain, at the very same time, a belief entirely opposed to it. 
" A lunatic," observes Dr ConoUy, " will say that he is very ill, 
but that it is strange he cannot persuade himself to believe 
it." " I would desire," adds Dr Wigan, " no better proof 
that the two brains can carry on two synchronous, opposing j 
concurrent tv^hxL^ of thought, than is afforded by cases like 
these, of which I have seen several. On any other hypothe- 
sis, they are utterly inexplicable." — P. 135 bis. He gives the 
case of '^ a beneficed clergyman, of sincere piety, extensive 
knowledge, and unbounded benevolence," who complained 
to him of being rendered miserable by contrary beliefs ; at 
one moment tormented with the idea that the Christianity 
which he preached was a fable and a delusion ; and at an- 
other, having the most unhesitating faith in it, and looking 
with horror on his previous sceptical notions as instigated 
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by the devil. " I feel," said he, " the transition from one 
set of conyictions to the other, and this state is the most 
frightful of all ; seem as if I were two beings ; and I am in 
momentary expectation of madness — God help me!" — P.188* 
Here, says Dr W., " one brain believed, and the other did 
not believe f but as it does not appear that the opposite be- 
liefs were $ynchronou9, the phenomena might arise from at- 
tending closely to different sides of the question at different 
times. Dr Wigan, it is true, represents him as declaring he 
felt as if he were two beings ; but nothing ought to be founded 
on such expressions when merely reported from memory. 
Another case, related on page 89, seems more to the point 
than the foregoing. '* A clergyman, of middle age, called on 
one of the most eminent of the physicians devoted to the 
treatment of insanity, whose reputation is spread over the 
whole civilized world, and addressed him to the following 
effect : ' I am come to consult you in my embarrassment, and 
hope you will give me a candid opinion. I have been for 
some time engaged in a speculation, into which I have un- 
fortunately drawn one of my intimate friends, and totally 
ruined him. It is a dreadful thing that a man of my station^ 
and at my time of life, should have engaged in so wicked a 
scheme ; but there is no truth in it. I know that I have not 
done any such thing — that I have not entered on any specu- 
lation, or made attempts to induce any one to join me, — still 
it is so, and I am overwhelmed with my guilt.' After a 
pause, he added, ' I believe I must ask my friend to write 
me a letter to say there is no truth in the matter, and then, 
by always reading it, I shall perhaps be able to convince 
myself.' ** P. 89. It is possible that here the two brains sepa^ 
rately entertained the opposite beliefs ; but another explana- 
tion, quite as satisfactory, may be offered. " Matters," says 
Locke, " that are recommended to our thoughts by any of our 
passions, take possession of our minds with a kind of authority, 
and will not be kept out or dislodged ; but as if the passion 
that rules were for the time the sheriff of the place, and came 
with all the posse, the understanding is seized and taken 
with the object it introduces, as if it had a legal right to be 
alone considered there."* When, for example, a fond mother 
has the sentiment of Cautiousness very strong, it is apt to 
inspire her intellect with the belief that some evil is befall^ 
ing her absent children ; and although she may, when deli- 
berately reflecting on the absence of all real grounds for ap- 
prehension, be satisfied that they are safe, still, when next 

* Conduct of the Understan^ng, § 45. 
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moment her thoughts are allowed to flow in the channel to 
which they were formerly directed by her feelings, the pain- 
ful belief returns with unabated force. If Cautiousness, in- 
stead of being merely strong and active by nature, be excited 
through disease, its power to mislead the intellect will be yet 
more irresistible ; and there may take possession of the 
tnind a delusion which, if the disease be far advanced, can- 
not be dislodged even for a moment.* In the case of the 
clergyman, then, may not slight disease of the organs of 
Conscientiousness have produced remorse, which, again, 
suggested accordant ideas in the intellect, and so led to the 
belief that he had culpably ruined one of his friends 1 — and 
may not it be, that when with an efibrt he substituted for 
those ideas others corresponding with facts, the erroneous 
belief was overcome, though, when the effort was relaxed, it 
instantly resumed its sway 1 Dr Wigan says, that ** analo- 
gous cases of slighter and varying intensity are by no means 
rare ; on the subject of religion, as on politics, an alternation 
of partial convictions is frequently seen." — P. 189. To ascribe 
such slight alternations to the alternate victory of each of 
the two brains, is surely to stretch the theory till it cracks. 

On page 336, allusion is made to that inequality of the two 
brains which is often found among the insane, and the alle- 
gation of Georget that in such cases the right side of the 
skull is generally the larger and more arched. Dr W. thinks 
it likely that the almost universal preference of the right 
hand arises from the superior power of the left brain, and 
that in left-handed persons there is a transposition of the 
relative power of the two brains. 

We must reserve for publication in next number the re- 
maining observations which we are desirous to offer on Dr 
Wigan's curious and interesting treatise. So much good 
nature, comprehensive charity, and enlightened toleration 
pervades its pages, that we feel assured that nothing we have 
said will give him more offence than his frank denuncia- 
tions of Phrenology have given us — that is, none whatever. 
Let us hope that he will study the science before repeating 
his unlimited condemnation of its details ; and that if another 
edition of his work be called for, he will shew wherein lie 
the inherent absurdity and incredibility with which he charges 
the division of the superciliary portion of the brain. He 
seems to be already aware how much need there is for 
arranging and condensing his materials, which at present 
are thrown together in confusion almost inextricable. 

* See ante, vol. xvL p. 185-188. 
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III. Mesmerism true — Mesmerism false : A Critical Examina- 
tion of the Facts^ Claims^ and Pretensions of Animal Mag- 
netism. Edited by JoHW Forbes, M.D., F.R.S., &c. Lon- 
don : John Churchill. 1845. 8vo, pp. 76. 

Blackwood^s Edinburgh Magazine, Feb. 1845. Article on 
Mesmerism. 

Letters on Mesmerism. By Harriet Martinbau. London : 
E. Moxon. 1845. 18mo, pp. 70. 

Medical Report of the Case of Miss H M . By T. M. 

Greenhow, F.R.C.S.Eng. London : S. Highley. 1845. 
8vo, pp. 24. 

The Polytechnic Feview, Feb. 1845. Letters on Animal 
Magnetism, by Miss Crumpe, Author of '* Geraldine of 
Desmond," &c. 

We greatly rejoice to observe that the claims of Mesmer- 
ism have at length attracted that degree of attention from 
the medical profession to which they are entitled, and that 
at least two writers (whose productions are first and 
secondly above named) have brought to the investigation 
that impartial yet searching and duly sceptical spirit in 
which the subject should be approached. Though zealots on 
both sides will doubtless be dissatisfied, we feel confident that 
the two publications in question will meet with a cordial re- 
ception from the great body of candid and sober inquirers. 

The pamphlet first named was written for the April num- 
ber of the British and Foreign Medical Beview, and has been 
reprinted separately, " in the hope," savs the prefatory ad- 
vertisement, " that it may prove useful in leading to a more 
calm and scientific investigation of the important subject of 
which it treats. It must be admitted that the spirit of un- 
enquiring, unreasoning, dogmatic unbelief, in which Mesmer- 
ism has been received by many, more especially by members 
of the medical profession, is only less philosophical than the 
blind faith and headlong enthusiasm displayed by almost all 
the abettors of the new doctrines. It is much to be desired 
that some middle neutral ground, between these two ex- 
tremes, might be found, on which honest and sober-minded 
men might meet and try to solve the problems in the only 
way in which they can be solved. The present essay, it is 
hoped, may advance the investigation, at least a few steps, 
in the right direction. This is all it pretends to do : it pre- 
fers no claim whatever to have mastered many of the more 
important difficulties, much less to have settled many of the 
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most disputed points/' We think the vnriter has executed 
admirahly the purpose in view, and we strongly recommend 
his pamphlet to all who desire to judge how far the mesmeric 
phenomena can as yet be admitted as true by well-educated 
£kiid philosophical-minded men who have not devoted them- 
selves to Mesmerism as a pursuit. The writer shews the 
analogy of many of the phenomena with those of hysteria, 
also the analogy of mesmeric with spontaneous somnambu- 
lism, and concludes that pathologically there is no difference 
between them. ** Whether such abnormal conditions of the 
system arise from inappreciable or internal causes, and then 
called spontaneous ; or whether they are brought about by 
obvious, outward, and designed agency, and in that case 
styled mesmeric ; they are essentially the same hysteria, and 
the same somnambulism, differing only in their etiology." 
The imperfect character of existing evidence of lucidity is 
next pointed out and exemplified, and the probable origin of 
the notions concerning it inquired into ; the mesmeric me- 
dium is discussed, and the evidence with respect to an occult 
agency examined ; and finally, mesmeric therapeutics are 
considered, the whole subject recapitulated, and Dr Forbes^s 
Notes of two exhibitions by the '* clairvoyant'' Alexis sub- 
joined as an appendix. On page 68 a paragraph is devoted 
to' phreno-magnetic phenomena, which the writer, rejecting 
the theory of an occult influence emanating from the fingers 
of the mesmerist, ascribes to association, in the mind of the 
subject, of certain mental manifestations with certain parts 
of the head. That this explanation is in mant^ instances the 
true one, all phreno-mesmerists are agreed ; and not a few 
of them will concur with this writer in the opinion, that al- 
though pointing be substituted for touching, the heat of the 
finger may serve, as well as contact, to suggest the manifes- 
tations. " But again," adds the writer, " we are told that 
results proving Mesmero-Phrenology have been obtained, 
where the patients knew nothing either of Mesmerism or 
Phrenology, and where, consequently, touch or approach 
could convey no suggestion. It may be so ; but, for the rea- 
sons offered for our scepticism on some other points, we can- 
not take it upon the evidence. If we had not already ex- 
tended our remarks so far, and if we did not imagine that our 
readers would by this time have become somewhat impatient 
of further detail, we think that we could exhibit a possible 
source of fallacy in these pretended cases." There is cer- 
tainly much reason for doubting the sufficiency of a great 
part of the reported evidence ; but cases have occurred in 
which no source of fallacy was discoverable, and we wish the 
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writer had been at liberty to exhibit the possible source he 
hints at. It is very desirable that farther experiments 
should be made with all necessary precautions, as well as 
recorded with perfect accuracy of detail, by scientific and 
sober-minded inquirers. 

Of the article in Blackwood^ we shall merely say, that it 
is acutely and philosophically written, and well deserves 
perusal. The writer has himself made experiments with 
success ; but he rejects clairvoyance^ and looks askance at 
Phreno-Mesmerism. 

Miss Martineau's Letters are a reprint of those noticed in 
our last Number as having appeared in the Athenceum. In 
an Appendix now added, she briefly, and, we almost ima- 
gine, with an air of reluctance, announces her conversion to 
Phrenology. 

" Since these Letters were written," says she, " pheno- 
mena have presented themselves which leave no more pos- 
sible doubt in the minds of witnesses of the truth of Phreno- 
logy than of that of Mesmerism. As I wish to leave to the 
Letters their original character of first impressions, I insert 
here the observations which are necessary in order to be 
just to Phrenology : and I shall give no more than are ne- 
cessary to this object, because I wish to reserve for study 
the bulk of the new appearances which have presented them- 
selves. 

" By degrees, as her mesmerist became more experienced, 
J. manifested the passions and emotions, and expressed the 
kinds of ideas, excited by touching the best-ascertained 
organs of the brain. Nothing can be conceived more beau- 
tiful than her countenance and gestures when Veneration, 
Benevolence, Ideality, and Hope are made active ; nor more 
ludicrous than Destructiveness in so mild and affectionate a 
personage ; nor more disagreeable than her descent from 
her higher moods, when Self-esteem and Love of Approba- 
tion are excited, and made to take the direction of care for 
her dress and appearance. But these appearances cannot 
be conveyed by description or assertion. I will give facts. 

" On Saturday evening, December 22, when she was deep 
in the trance, and therefore abundant in manifestations, a 
lady present took a sudden fancy to speak to her in French, 
when she instantly, and, as it were, mechanically, repeated 
in English what was said. This startled all present--(four 
persons) — for we knew that this girl had never been taught 
any language. The experiment was repeated again and 
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»«gain, and always with the same result. The finger of the 
Txiesmerist was then on Imitation. When it was shifted to 
Xjanguage, J. did not repeat what was said, but replied to it. 
The lady and a physician present then spoke repeatedly in 
Italian, and with the same results, according as the one or 

the other organ was touched ; and then Dr spoke to her 

in German, still with the same result. 

** The whole party did at first look aghast. When we 
came to reflect, however, how often she had replied to our 
thoughts, without the intervention of any language what- 
ever, it seemed no more wonderful that she should read off^ 
our minds through languages which were unknown to her. 
It is, indeed, clear that, provided the ideas conveyed are 
within her scope, it matters nothing in what language they 
are uttered. She has only once since been deep enough for 
a repetition of this striking act ; and that was on the next 
Friday, when she again replied to questions in French and 
German put to her by a lady and gentleman present. 

" One evening, her mesmerist touched at once CAution and 
Language, to see which would prevail — whether she would 
be silent or yield to the enforcement to speak. The struggle 
was obvious ; and it ended curiously. She put up her own (j 

hand to Firmness; and by this reinforcement of Caution, 
was enabled to keep silence. 

" When very deep, and active accordingly, and left alone 
to do what she likes, her predominant affections and emo- 
tions are of the purest kind, and most beautifully manifested, 
so as to inspire feelings of reverence in all who see her. 
Her attachment to her mesmerist, and to a lady who is a 
patient of this kind mesmerist, is strong, and, as freed from 
all conventional restraints of expression, extremely interest- 
ing. One evening lately, when very happy, she drew near 
to ihese two ladies, put her arms about them, laid her head 
on their shoulders, and said, with a voice and countenance 
of affection and joy never to be forgotten, * We are one * — 
and the ladies felt that the honour rested with them." 

The manifestation of Imitation here recorded, is rather 
puzzling. To repeat in English what is spoken in French, 
is not to imitate what is done by the speaker, but to re-ex- 
press his meaning in another garb. As the girl J. has lately 
been convicted of deception in her main clairvoyant revela- 
tion (see the Athenceum, 15th March 1845), the public will 
ascribe but little importance to the experiments above de- 
tailed. While, however, scepticism is becoming and laud- 
able in the circumstances, it ought to be remembered that 
(to borrow the words of the writer of Dr Forbes's pamphlet) 
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there appears to be, ** both in spontaneous and artificially 
induced hysteria and somnambulism, frequently a super- 
added deceit — ^a moral symptom of the disease itself, and 
not an indication that ail is imposture." — P. 28. 

FromMr Greenhow's pamphlet, and the opinions which have 
been widely expressed by medical men. both orally and in 
the journals, it is evident that, whether or not Miss Mar- , 

tineau's health was benefited by Mesmerism, there is no con- 
clusive proof of the affirmative. 

Miss Crumpe'fl Letters contain a brief statement, written jv\ 

in a tone by no means extravagant, of her mesmeric expe- 
rience and belief. She gives the following curious anecdote 
of her friend the late M. Felix Bodin, member of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, and distinguished as a French historian : it 
was comiminicated to her by himself, and she says that his 
unquestionable veracity places its truth beyond suspicion. 
" Having been attacked by brain fever, he lay almost at the 
point of death. Still he had occasionally lucid intervals. In 
one of those, perceiving his own danger, he insisted on being 
mesmerised. A practitioner was called in by his medical at- 
tendants ; but, before he arrived, my lamented friend was 
again in a paroxysm of his frightful malady. This was al- 
most instantly calmed by the passes of Animal Magnetism, 
and he soon fell into the mesmeric sleep. While under its 
influence, he suddenly started upright on his couch of suf- 
fering, and imperatively called for pen, ink, and paper, which 
were immediately procured. To the astonishment of all pre- 
sent, he then, as if under the power of inspiration, rapidly 
composed and wrote down, though his eyes were sealed in 
deepest sleep, the exquisite stanzas and music, which, unal- 
tered^ he afterwards published under the title of ' Lm Lan- 
gtieur.^ Monsieur Bodin has often described to me the emo- 
tions of profound astonishment, with which, on being demes- 
merised, he contemplated this touching effusion of his genius ; 
for, being perfectly unconscious of all that had passed during 
his mesmeric trance, the friends who had witnessed its com- 
position, could scarcely persuade him to believe it his own, 
until an examination of his peculiar handwriting confirmed 
the fact."' We have onlv to add, that Miss Crumpe, though 
extremely incredulous when first her attention was directed 
to Mesmerism, now believes in a magnetic influence or fluid, 
in its curative power, and in clairvoyance and prevision ; but 
on the last two subjects nothing she has said is likely to con- 
vince unbiassed readers.* 

* In the lM»ff9 of 1st Fc^bmary, and subflMMjuent numbeni, will be found a 
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Aberdeen. — In September last, Mr Simpson of Edinburgh gave a course 
of four lectures here, in which he made Phrenology a prominent topic. 
He adapted his illuslxations most admirably to the intelligence of the 
working classes^ and made a powerful impression. The largest place of 
meeting in town was crammed in every part at all the lectures. Soon 
after, Mr Goyder of Glasgow offered to give a course of lecture?, but 
did not get an audience. 

To those who have studied Phrenology, and are convinced of its 
truth, one of the most pleasing indications of its progress is the increase 
of the number of those who avail themselves of phrenological aid, before 
determining on some important step — a father determining the future 
pursuits of his son for example. Such is the case here. 

We have recently had some remarkable criminal subjects^ but the 
present system of jail regulations seems to exclude phrenologists in a 
great measure from deliberate examination. Would not a change in 
this respect^ under proper restrictions, be beneficial to all parties } 

The Phrenological Society continues its weekly meetings as usual. 
Since the date of last notice, papers on the following subjects have been 
read and discussed : — *' Exposure of Socialism," by R. J. Reid, A.M. ; 
'* Sketch of the development and character of Jamima Grant/ recently 
banished for falsehood, fraud, and wilful imposition," by the Secretary ; 
" Sketch of Phrenology," by J. P. Walker, M.D. ; '* The Utility of 
Phrenology in Religious Enquiries," by the Secretary ; " On the Proofs 
of the Existence of Deity ; being extracts from the leading Deistical and 
Atheistical writers," by Mr W. Thomson ; " On various modes of train- 
ing some of the feelings," by Alex. Linton, Esq., surgeon, R.N. At the 
Annual General Meetmg, the following gentlemen were elected Office- 
bearers and Members of Committee, viz. : — Dr Elliotson, London, Hon, 
Pres.; Professor Gregory and Alex. Linton, Esq., R.N. Presidents; 
Jas. Straton, Secretary ; Jas. Shearer, Treasurer ; Alex. Keith, Librarian; 
Dr J. P. Walker, Wm. Jaffray, Wm. Thomson, Geo. M. Leslie, and 
Francis Anderson, Members of Committee, The Class of Members for 

series of papers by Dr Charles Radclyffe HaU, — " On the Rise, Progress, and 
Mysteries of Mesmerism, in all ages and countries." The writer has compiled 
with great industry, from the most approved authors, a digest of the alleged mes- 
meric phenomena, and probably will give his own (unfavourable) deductions at 
the end of the series. We may mention, also, some curious papers by Mr Braid 
of Manchester, in the Medical Times of 7th, 14th, and 28th December 1844, and 
4th and 11th January, and 8th and 22d February 1845, on " Magic, Mesme- 
rism, Hypnotism, &c. &c., historically and physiologically considered." — In the 
same journal of 15th February and 1st Mardi, and also in the Lancet, will be 
fouilH a report of an instructive paper on " the Incubation of Insanity," read 
by Dr Forbes Winslow before the London Medical Society, and of an ensuing 
discussion on the changes which the brain undergoes in mental disorders. The 
Lancet is publishing a highly interesting and valuable course of lectures on 
Diseases of the Brain and Insanity, delivered in the Salp6tri^re, by M. Bail- 
larger. The exposure, by this experienced physician, of tiie wretched state of 
the statistics of hereditary insanity, and his suggestions for collecting precise 
data, are particularly worthy of attention. A course of lectures on insanity, 
by Dr Conolly, is to follow in the Lancet. Scipion Pinel's Treatise on Cere- 
bral Pathology, of which a translation by Dr Costello is in the course of pub- 
lication in the Medical Times, has, in our opinion, no distinguished merit. 
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the study of Practical Phrenology meets every week in the Museum. At 
the close of last Session, the Members of this class entertained the Se^ 
cretary at supper in the Odd-Fellows' Arms Hotel, and presented him 
with a fine copy of Byron's Works, elegantly bound, and bearing a com- 
plimentary inscription. About twenty ordinary members have joined 
the Society during last year, and considerable additions have been made 
to the library. J. S. 

Aberdeen, March 1845. 

The laU Henry T, M, Wttham, Esq, — We grieve to record the death of 
this very estimable and intelligent gentleman, which took place on 28th 
November 1844, at Lartington near Barnard Castle, his family seat. Mr 
Witham resided a considerable time in Edinburgh, which he left about 
eight years ago. Though by no means a young man when he came to Scot- 
land, and though his previous habits had been merely those of an Eng- 
lish country gentleman, he devoted himself, from the time of his arrival, 
to scientific pursuits, and with no inconsiderable success. He became 
a member of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, and of the Wernerian and 
Phrenological Societies, of the Council of the last of which he was for 
several years a member. His cabinet of minerals and fossils, commenced 
while he was in Edinburgh, received many additions after his relum to 
England, and must now be very extensive and valuable. His work 
on the structure of fossil vegetables is admitted by geologists to be a 
most important contribution to their science. In religion he adhered 
to the faith of his ancestors, and was a sincere Catholic, but without the 
smallest tincture of bigotry or sectarian feeling. In politics he was a 
steady Whig. At his death he held, we believe, the office of High 
Sheriff of the county of Durham. In private life he displayed the en- 
gaging qualities of an English gentleman ; he was hospitable, frank, can- 
did, courteous, a good landlord, a friend to the poor, a zealous promoter 
of every undertakmg that held out a prospect of benefit to his neigh- 
bours or the public. The Mechanics' Institution at Barnard Castle, of 
which he was President, owes its origin to him, and its prosperous ex- 
istence to his fostering care. On the last occasion of his meeting its 
members, he expressed the strong hope and desire that a fit and perma*> 
nent building for their accommodation should be erected ; and it has 
been announced, that, at a meeting held in Barnard Castle shortly 
after his funeral, to make arrangements for raising a monument to his 
memory, it was suggested that, as a merely monumental structure, in- 
applicable to purposes of utility, would be but little in accordance with 
the practical character of the charity of the deceased, an attempt ought 
to be made to gather, by subscription, a fund sufficient to erect for the 
institution a handsome building, which should be expressly dedicated and 
inscribed to his memory. A committee was appointed to effect this 
excellent purpose, and Mr J. C. Monkhouse, Bank Manager at Barnard 
Castle, consented to act as treasurer. The Duke of Cleveland has 
subscribed L.lOO, and the Bishop and Dean of Durham L.20 and L.25 re- 
spectively. While in Edinburgh, Mr Witham was one of the most regu- 
lar attenders of the meetings of the Phrenological Society ; and at !£ur- 
nard Castle, in 1836, a class for the study and investigation of Phreno- 
logy was formed under his auspices, in connection with the Mechanics' 
Institution, he himself delivering a public lecture on the evidences and 
uses of the science (see ant€y x. 245.) To his exertions, also, the esta- 
blishment of an Infant School in Barnard Castle is to be ascribed. 
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Lectures on Phrenology, — In January, Mr C. Donovan of London de- 
livered three lectures at the Literary and Scientific Institution, t^trat/ord" 
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on- Avon ; In January and February, six to a class of subscribers, as 
many to a class of operatives, and eight to a select class in his own 
) rooms, at Leamington ; and in March six lectures at the Mechanics' In- 

stitution^ Dublin. The last of these courses was preceded by an intro- 
ductory lecture on the advantages, social importance^ and fundamental 
principles of Phrenology, of which we observe a laudatory notice in the 
Freeman's Journal of 4th March. — In December Mr E. T. Hicks de- 
j livered lectures on Phrenology and Mesmerism at Loughborough ; and in 

I January Mr A. T. Chalmers lectured on insanity to the members of the 

■ Mechanics' Institution, Derby, — On the evenings of 4th and 5th March 

J two lectures, — one on '* Man phrenologically and metaphysically con- 

sidered," and the other on ** the State of Adam and Eve in Paradise," — 
were delivered before the members of the Sheffield Phrenological Society, 
by Mr David M'Taggart, surgeon, of Halifax. This Society, we may 
mention, has printed a diploma for honorary members, to serve as a tes- 
timonial of the skill and knowledge of such lecturers on Plirenology as 
may apply for, and, after due investigation, receive it. " Our atten- 
tion," says the Secretary, " was called to the growing necessity of some- 
thing of this kind, by the fact, that an individual named Lundie, who, 
when lecturing here a short time ago, announced himself as a member 
of the Glasgow Phrenological Society, was in Mr Goyder's ' Phrenolo- 
gical Almanac* for 1845, subsequently issued, denied to be such." 

Manchester, — Mr Bally' s display of phrenological casts, &c. at the late 
exhibition in the Mechanics' Institution, attracted much attention ; and so 
many heads of visitors were manipulated by him, that accuracy must have 
been in danger of being sacrificed to dispatch. — On 7th February, Mr 
Turner, Honorary Professor of Anatomy and Physiology at the Koyal 
Manchester Institution, delivered there the sixth of his course of lectures 
on Man, noticed in our last volume, p. 211. The present lecture was 
^' on the signs of the emotions of the mind, and the influence of edu- 
cation in directing and controlling the moral feelings and the intel- 
lectual character of man." The audience was even larger than on former 
occasions, and many ladies, especially heads of families, were present. 
The lecture is reported at great length in the Manchester Guardian of 12th 
February, from which we extract the following advice on the choice by 
parents of a profession for their sons : — '^ Mr Turner proceeded to say, 
that in his last lecture, after giving a detail of educational procedure, he 
concentrated their views of education mainly upon the cultivation of a 
great principle inherent in man — the wiU. He was persuaded that we took 
too limited a view of what was meant by will. If you ask in a genei'al 
way what is the will, what is volition, what will be the reply ? * I will to 
move this paper' (taking a paper in his hand.) It is a something which 
emanated from his brain ; his muscles of the arm acted in obedience to 
that will, and the paper was moved. But was that will ? Yes : will is 
the penultimate effect of a series of mental operations leading to an act 
as a conclusion ; which act is immediately preceded by will. But, if we 
analyse the subject of will, we shall find that it comprehends a full in- 
vestigation and inquiry into an acquaintance with the following condi- 
tions of mind — Sensation, the formation of ideas, associating, combining, 
comparing, and abstracting them ; experience, the due and proper exer- 
cise of the judgment or of reason ; motives of human action ; will, action. 
This, then, was the series of mental operations concerned in the forma- 
tion and execution of will ; and, in inquiring into the real characters of 
men, we must consider as to whether the antecedents to the resolution 
arrived at, and to be carried out, are legitimate or not. We must in- 
quire what is your motive; then, if you have a motive, upon what grounds 
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is it formed. He would illustrate this practically. Suppose he had 
son seventeen or eighteen years of age, and to whom he had given 

food an education as was necessary^ and whose proficiency, he was satis* 
ed, would qualify him for some position in life ; and that he said to him^ 

* Now, it is high time you should exercise your own opinion^ and tell 
me what you would like to do with yourself. I give you your choice of a 
trade or profession, provided I find that you choose that which I think you 
can excel in.' He would always make that a condition. He would not 
be carried away by the caprice of the individual. He would ascertain 
his tastes and his qualifications. And how would he proceed to ascer- 
tain this ? * Well, what would you like to be V would be the question. 

* I should like to be a surgeon/ * Why V * Because you are a surgeon/ 
^ That is no motive ; that is not sufficient.' He should not say to his son^ 

* Well, then, you shall be a surgeon ;' but ' No : let me first ascer- 
tain whether you have thought seriously of this.' * Yes, very seriously ; 
and I am of opinion, from what I have thought about it, that I should 
very much like to be a surgeon.' ^ Well, upon what has your rea- 
soning been founded?* * Because I have some very interesting and 
agreeable associations with professional life. I have seen you perform 
an operation ; or I like to go to the anatomical theatre, &c. ; and I 
like the studies connected with medicine.' These are very good as 
antecedents. * Have you put yourself in possession of proper ideas 
to enable you experimentally to think that your choice is right ? and 
have you seriously considered this as your motive?' * Yes.' Then 
the will or wish was the most legitimate, and he would gratify it. 
If a youn^ man chose a commercial pursuit, he (Mr Turner) would 
examine him, or recommend him to be examined, precisely in the 
same way. He would not allow him to say, * I will be a commer- 
cial man, a soldier, or a clergyman, because my uncle, or a rela- 
tive, is of such a profession; or I will be a barrister, because Mr 
So-and-so is a barrister.' His will is not worth any thing, if so super- 
ficially arrived at. Some individuals would go further than this. Thus, 
our ingenious friend, Mr Bally, would go to the head, and say, ^ I don't 
know whether you are calculated to be a surgeon or not ; I will examine 
your head.' He would perhaps put his finger behind [above ?] the ear, and 
feel the region of Destructiveness— (a laugh) — ^whether it was associated 
with Benevolence, and so on. Well, if he had got a very high amount 
of benevolence, without much courage, and so forth, he might not be 
perhaps fit to be a surgeon, according to his estimation. If he wished 

to ascertain his fitness for the church, he would look perhaps at the / 

organ of Veneration. If for a commercial life, what would he look for ? 
He supposed, in Manchester, the organ of Acquisitiveness would be re- 
quired. Then, if a barrister, what would he look for here ? Conscien- 
tiousness ; yes, that was a very desirable element in law matters. But, 
however much individuals might be led away by these physical signs, he 
said, investigate fully the motives of the will ; and, he felt persuaded, 
they would have here, generally speaking, an unerring guide as enabling 
them to form a judgment as to the position in which their sons should 
be placed in life with the best prospect of benefit to themselves and to 
the community." Either Mr Turner expressed himself with a great 
lack of precision, or his lecture is ill-reported in the newspaper. 

Beihlem Hotpital, — At a quarterly Court of Governors of the Rojal 
Hospitals of Bridewell and Bethlem, held on the 18th November, " a re- 
port from a general committee, with a scheme for regulating the adnus- 
sion of two pupils from the Royal Hospitals of St &rtholomew and St 
Thomas, to attend the physicians of Bethlem Hospital, when leceiyiog 
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and yisiiing tbe patients therein^" was received and adopted. Tfae 
scheme referred to will be immediately carried into operation ; and the 
ample wards of Bethlem Hospital will thus become not merely the 
means of charity to the sufferers &om cerebral disease, but of instruc- 
tion to successive generations of the most intelligent and zealous pupils 
of the two other Koyal Hospitals. The sharp eyes of intelligent pupils 
have also an admirable effect on the way in which the medical duties of 
every hospital— of such an establishment as Bethlem Hospital in especial 
— are performed. Large sums have lately been expended, and are still in 
the course of expenditure, at Bethlem, with a view to render the house 
a true curative establishment. What a different aspect has Bethlem now 
from what we remember it some twenty years ago I We visited it last 
week, and actually saw that in the whole of the immense building there 
%va8 not a single individual under restraint ! The exception used to be, to 
find an individual who was not in the strait-waistcoat. — Medical Qaaette, 
22d Nov. 1844. 

M'Naughten, the Murderer of Mr Drummond, — We have heard, from 
the best authority, that this individual continues to manifest the same 
symptoms of insanity as were testified to upon his trial. — He still ima- 
gines that he is pursued by secret enemies^ and has gone the length of 
throwing any missiles he could get hold of at the heads of his supposed 
foes. It is not a little singular that two persons confined in Bedlam 
who have suffered from M'Naughten' s violence^ should be Messrs 
Touchet and Dalmas ; the first of whom shot at Mr Smith, the keeper of a 
shooting-gallery in Holbom, the other is the Battersea Bridge murderer. 
M'Naughten, in consequence of the violence he has displayed^ has since 
been confined by a strait- waiscoat, or ** muffle," as it is now called. — 
Globe, Feb. 1845. 

Thomas Adams , the Flat^head Indian. — This individual^ of whom an 
account is given by Mr Combe in his Notes on the United States, ii. 228, 
and in this Journal, xiv. 42, has fallen sadly into disgrace, as will be 
seen by the following extract from a letter which we received last Oc- 
tober from a friend in New York : — *^ Captain Dewey has some interest- 
ing facts concerning Thomas Adams the Flat-head Indian. I request- 
ed him some time ago to write to you the particulars. He may have 
done so ; if not, the summary may interest you. It is, that Adams, 
after having been paraded through our principal cities as a christianized 
specimen of a Flat-head Indian^ and after much property had been 
obtained by this means to promote the Flat-head mission, was carried 
back to his home, installed as store-keeper to the mission, manifested 
an utter unconsciousness of the duties of his trust, made love to the 
squaws, married and single^ bribed them with the property of the mis- 
sion, lived as erotically as a Turk in his harem, called down upon him- 
self the indignation of the ' heathen^' and had to fly for safety from the 
Indian village. Probably this Flat-head saint has suffered martyrdom 
ere this.*' We have not heard from Captain Dewey. 
• 

Dr Spurzheim on the relation between the languages of certain nations and 
their notions of time. — In Mr Cull's interesting and valuable communica- 
tion on Language in your last Number, there occurs a misrepresentation 
(as I conceive) of the opinions of Dr Spurzheim, which I feel anxious to 
notice. In order to make the subject clear, I shall premise, in the words 
of Mr Cull, that " the circumstances of mode, time, person^ &c., are ex- 
pressed in some languages by terminations, which*are fragments of words 
coalesced with the verb^ and which, in grammar, are technically termed 
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tenses. In other languages, those circumstances are expressed by dis- 
tinct uncoalesced words called auxiliaries and pronouns, which are 
grouped with the verbs in a phrase, and which, in the ordinary gram- 
mars, are, for the convenience of students, classified as and termed 
tenses, but which philologers do not consider to be tenses/* " Dr Spur- 
zheim," observes Mr Cull, " is in error when he cites the Greeks and 
French as having superior notions of time to the Germans and English, 
because they have a greater number of tenses ;" and he afterwards states 
that the Doctor has fallen into this error from *' not including the uncoal- 
esced words of a phrase with the true tenses as time signs.'* Now, to 
maintain, where two nations have the same number of distinct modes of 
expression to express the same number of distinct ideas of time^ that 
because in one nation the original monosyllables distinctive of time have 
coalesced with the verb and become one word, whilst in the other 
they have remained distinct, therefore the former nation evinces a more 
acute discrimination of time than the latter, appears to me a doctrine so 
monstrously absurd, that nothing but the most unequivocal evidence can 
warrant our attributing it to a man of Dr Spurzheim's abilitj', and whose 
work, '* The Philosophical Principles of Phrenology," from which Mr 
Cull quotes, will ever remain a monument of the philosophic acumen of 
its author. No such construction is warranted by Dr Spurzheim's 
language, who, it appears to me, evidently uses the word tense in its com- 
mon, and not in its restricted application ; and who, in referring to the 
greater number of tenses in the Greek and French languages than in 
the German and English, refers not to the greater number of true 
tenses in the philological acceptation of the word, but to the circum- 
stance that the two former languages recognise and discriminate by dif- 
ferent modes of expression, ex, g, in their two past tenses JfTi/rrav, srvyl^u, 
and frappoiSj frappai, shades of distinction in time lost sight of and con- 
fused together by the latter under the single words schlug and struck, 
Southampton, March 3. 1845. T. S. PeidbAUX. 

The Scape of Education. — No question pertaining to education has been 
more discussed than its function — in other words, what it can do, and what 
it cannot do. Thomas Carlyle, in one of his quaint yet wise illustrations, 
seems to have hit upon the philosophy of the question. He says (Sartor 
Resartus, 2d ed., p. 110) that ** It is maintained by Helvetius and his sect, 
that an infant of genius is quite the same as any other infant, only that cer- 
tain surprisingly favourable influences accompany him through life, especi- 
ally through childhood, and expand him, while others lie close folded and 
continue dunces. With such opinion I should as soon agree as with this 
other, than an acorn might, by favourable or unfavourable influence of 
soil and climate, be nursed into a cabbage, or the cabbage-seed into an 
oak. Nevertheless, I too acknowledge the all but omnipotence of 
early culture and nurture ; hereby we have either a doddered dwarf 
bush, or a high- towering wide- shadowing tree ; either a sick yellow 
cabbage, or an edible luxuriant green one." This illustration aptly con- 
veys the true power of education. It is the trainer, not the creator ; it 
can dwarf or enlarge the faculties ; but it cannot make either a Shak- 
Bpeare or a Newton. Never will education fulfil its mission until each 
boy receives that special training which accords with his natural cha- 
racter ; and never will his capacities be known until the quality of his 
mind be gauged by Phrenology. Then we may expect to see education 
Boniothing else than a kind of respectable quackery ; and the teacher 
will be contented with assisting, and cease to attempt to drive nature. 

E. J, Httchb. 
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Dr Dalton*i Colour-blindness and its Cause. — In our last Number, p. 54, 
we mentioned the rumour tliat no peculiarity bad been found in the 
humours of Dr Dalton's eyes ; adding, that we looked forward with 
some interest to the publication of a scientific report of the post-mortem 
appearances. Such a report has now been published, in an address 
delivered on 1st March to the Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society, 
by Mr Stanley, the president of that body, and inserted in the Medical 
Times of 15th March. " Dr Dalton," saj^s Mr Stanley, " occasionally 
directed his mind to physiological subjects, and displayed in them the 
same turn for experimental inquiry and originality of thought as in the 
subjects of chemical and physical science. His papers on physiological 
subjects were published in the Memoirs of the Literary and Philosophi- 
cal Society of Manchester. They are, an account of a peculiarity of 
vision in his own person, under the title of Extraordinary Facts relating 
to the Vision of Colour ; also papers on Respiration and Animal Heat, 
&c., &c. The account of the discovery of the peculiarity of vision in 
his own person is thus given by Dalton. * I have often seriously asked 
a person whether a flower was blue or pink, but was generally considered 
to be in jest. Notwithstanding this, I was never convinced of a pecu- 
liarity in my vision, until I accidentally observed the colour of the flower 
of the geranium by candle-light. The flower was pink, but it appeared 
to me almost an exact sky-blue by day ; in candle-light, however, it was 
astonishingly changed, not having then any blue in it, but being what 
I called red. Not then doubting but that the change of colour would 
be equal to all, I requested some of my friends to observe the pheno- 
menon, when I was surprised to find that they all agreed that the 
colour was not materially different from what it was by daylight, ex- 
cept my brother, who saw it in the same light as myself. This ob- 
servation clearly proved that my vision was not like that of other per- 
sons. Reflecting on these facts,' continues Dr Dalton, * it appears al- 
most beyond a doubt that one of the humours of my eye is a coloured 
medium, probably some modification of blue ; I suppose,' he adds, 
* it must be the vitreous humour, otherwise, I apprehend, it might be 
discovered by inspection of the eye, which has not been done.' After 
his decease, these interesting observations, and the point which had 
been left for inquiry, were not forgotten. In obedience to Dalton's 
directions, an examination of his eyes was made by Mr Ransome, and 
his colleague, Mr Wilson, of the Manchester Infirmary, and with the 
following account of which Mr Ransome has very obligingly furnished 
me. * On the cornea appeared the usual arcus senilis, but its centre was 
perfectly transparent, and free from any tinge of colour. The aqueous 
humour received &om a puncture of the cornea into a watch-glass, was 
viewed by reflected and transmitted light, and found to be perfectly 
pellucid, and free from colour. The vitreous humour, with its hyaloid 
membrane, was also perfectly colourless. The crystalline lens was 
amber coloured, as is usual in old persons.' A vertical section at right 
angles to the axis was made in the other eye without disturbing the 
position of the crystalline, &c., and through this portion of the eye laid 
horizontally, some of the colours were examined which Dalton had been 
unable to distinguish, particularly red and green, with, Mr Ransome 
states, no appreciable difference to his vision. These results were trans- 
mitted to Sir David Brewster, who visited Mr Ransome for the purpose 
of examining the eyes, and they agreed that the imperfection arose from some 
deficient sensorial power, rather than from any peculiarity in the eye itself** 

Respecting Dr Dalton's peculiarity of vision, a writer in the British 
Quarterly Review, No. I., says — '* It consisted in this, that whereas most 
persons see seven colours in the solar spectrum, he saw only two^yel- 



l</w m^ vlii* ; vr M imM ti-j^trff — j %fJ>^ir^ Uwr. «ti4 pu?Tj!le- He «aw im 
<uttc'^i34v<>^ Wttr*?^ r^ *tA*<i i^y*^f «/ liiirt lit: laKiu^ ' ibfr fwe of a 

^^i^j4/yO W tf^ iA^vtri ^4 ti^ V^>^ 4iroui«0 ^Aj^ji. Ijzhoa ivaad tMoAy 

Ay/tjv^ lA^/t ^Mtiij^uijt4> h. icrnwt^m frmX, jjjki^ fljie hvMifvan ^etsihi, finom tiie 
l^^vi^ //f CIm; i/^ '/0 w(/A/;i^ it gr^»r, otherwh^ Uma by ihe differeoee in 
iU ^/rw. '/')^>* fMiur*f U^ ptfr'^Mv^if tuarUuu eoVmn is bj no loeaiu care, 
IM44 ^«« ieiiMlUi4 « gr^sftt d^^ <;f Att^rfK^m. Tb« continental jhHoBOfhen 
\ni-y*i hmtU'A h ////A>/a/«///^ a n«M« trhkb W been strcmglj objected to 
t// hUh^M tfvisry y^UffJUU w/iUtr yf\m baui dl^cusifed tbe hnk^ect, on the 
aftmu/\ n/K iHm Uuf%i**t4Ufniiy urid un^UfniniAenett* oi anmortaUang the 
Uf$iftstiii4-iUmit //r ifi^rit^mtil \H'j*M\\sa\i!Um of celebrated menhytiHeB of tfau 
|()fid/ If tbU «yftti;rH of niiiii^ ^(iWrj^ were once commenced, it is diffi- 
I'uH Ut uMt wUisra H won\4 end, 'Vm posseffion of a statter would be 
t'uiUiii iittmoni^mtUur, ttiat of a crooked »pine, ^sopism ; tbelack of an 
Htm, Su\*imUm ', nnd «o tm, till |>otteritf would come to connect the 
iinihuu of tmf i'iiUi\trtk>Uii\ mun^ not with their «uperior gifts^ or accom- 
iMuUmtiUiMi or m'SiSttsamimiMf but with the pergonal defects which dis- 
UngHitth iUam from their more fovoured fellown. Professor Whewell 
nought Ui htiiUiP thti matUtr hv namlnff thode circumstanced like Dalton, 
Ifliiifiitf fmm two Orw^k wonU, witfnifvintf peculiarity of vision. But to 
thin riaii)» it was JuMtly ohUitited uy oir iJavid Brewster, that the im- 
\mv\M\i (ionsouaiii/^ would he very apt to be omitted in hasty pronun- 
(iiii.(i()ni h.im1 mo thu hiHt state of the idiopt be worse than toe first. 
OtliiirN liavti stigguNttid various torms of Greek derivation, such as para- 
ohnimaiiunt Doiiu of wlilclii however, are suifioiently distinctive. The 
iiaiiiii * dolour- i)llndnuMS,' proposed by Sir D. Brewster, seems in every 
i<0H|)t)(it uiitiKoeptionahle/' 

Hi'ottUh /'VMi'i'««J«, — Tliere can bo llttlo doubt that the great bulk of 
thti ilpthuvs In Koothmd — In some looalitios Celtic, in some Lowland—- 
iiave a (louuuou orlulu wltli its otiior iuliabittints. On the coast of 
liueh^ni lh(ii*(i Meemsi in aoiHmlanoo with the tradition^ to be a mixture 
mnuntf thi^ni of IMmuinh breed; but to the north and south we find 
Wmw MtM^iilt^dly (^dtio where the other inhabitants of the district are 
no, and Itowlaud in every case in which these are Lowland. One half 
the eastern {Hn\*i of Uoss is intiablted> for Instance* by the one race, and 
m\e tmif by tim otht^r \ the one-^the Lowland half--has its two fishing 
emunuudtle^ } ttte otttex'^the (Vltle half— 4iaak its !»oine five or six* In 
\\\^ i^^ei i\\\> h\'\\\*% i\\^ lan|it^ia^>. the sbmam^s of the fishemen are 
l^vtwlMud ) in (iie ottitn' they are iVdtie : the natue» ioo«t commoQ in the 
Iwu l«v»wWd vlUa^vi arebk Maiii»> Jacks. Ho|[^ Skttlnt^r$, and Fid- 
vtWiNai I those nu^t vHMMnum in tlie otheir«, Ko»i»e». M^^ennansk M'^Leods^ 
and M'Kvvn)ftie«k Of evuWnt^v the saine rac^ with the other inhahi^uit^ 
iUf the di«t^'iv^t» t)\ey slnndd t\in^i«h» on the avt^r«^\ the ssoae pli^R^cal de>> 
velo^vmettt ; and vvl \t \* a eu¥4ou$ fl^el^ tliat» with bodiee robttsi aad 
«li\xng aA thi^ae w tht^ir vHmulryiwwMi hi ^5«iewd> e.V'tV A^mi* ^n ;rrv»x*vy 
«/Ma..v' « Wo have Ve^>tt ^HUnwiUt by an uilelli^ettt dnip^r^ otte «if tW 
UM^Uuate«k v4f V>\>kmMrt\\ that in $U|H>bri»^ with the s«xi»al aitMee ef 
hU travW the tUh^^truieu v>ir the thrw iVuic vilh^«$ that Ke ott ^^ l»w 
fae*e e*f w««t bij>t>fc\vu the ]M(eci|p)itoa» hul eJT Ni^gf awd the p£u«aa»»nr 
o4t' IVrWtaetM^ he had ahaeet ^Yarv^ib^ K^ ecvher Ibr tb»a h«»«V 
b»A%jk The WaipaK d«^|>iriv^ v>f it» |««>^r «fx«K%^ M' ;i<«f^ bi» :sftMkk 
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far below the average standard of Scotclimen. — North British Review, 
No. 11. 




Relapse of convicts into crime, — In the Chaplain's Report of the Pres- 
ton House of Correction^ presented at the October Sessions 1844, the 
following remarks are made on '* relapse into crime/' They strikingly 
exhibit the necessity for a system of national education. ** The majo- 
rity of these cases," says the writer, ** refers to the young ; and I need 
scarcely again repeat observations, which I have too often had occasion 
to make in former Reports^ as to the difficulty of reforming a child who 
has been born and reared amidst poverty, neglect, and ill example. The 
evil which had grown with his growth and strengthened with his strength 
cannot be remedied by the discipline proper to a jail ; nor within the 
term of imprisonment usually assigned to the (perhaps trifling) crime 
in which he has been detected. The first offence of a young criminal is 
generally followed by a sentence intended to check and to warn. The 
f ■) check is provided by a month's seclusion, and by a corporal chastisement 

suited to the age of the child ; the warning is given from the bench, and 
afterwards reiterated, almost daily, to the offender in his cell, that the 
commission of a second crime will be certainly followed by a sentence of 
transportation. This check and warning, where there has been some 
previous religious training, and where parents have been willing to assist 
m the reformation of their child, are found effectual, — at least in pre- 
venting a relapse into crime ; but they are otherwise when these con- 
ditions are wanting ; and in such cases nothing can cure the deep-seated 
demoralization but a long course of mental and religious education. In 
such cases the child should be separated from bad companions until they 
are entirely forgotten, or remembered only with disgust ; every injurious 
influence should be kept away from him ; the powers of his mind should 
be roused ; his affections should be cultivated ; religious knowledge and 
religious p nnciple should be engrafted, not merely as something to be 
occasionally . <}ferred to, but as tne ever present guide through every 
hour of his li^ ^,>-^U ^^^^t ^^ ^^ manifest, cannot be accomplished in a 
prison. The p'^^t that can be done there, during the short sentence 
to whic^ ".^ yoo ^ culprit is subjected, is the impressing him with a 
dreacTof the penal .^nsequences of crime. It may be said, that an edu- 
cation is here contemplated for the little outcast felon, attainable, at 
present, by few children belonging to a less degraded class. I can only 
reply, that such an education ou^t to be given, and when the country 
has a clearer perception of its duty and its interest, will be given, to all 
children ; and especially to those who, without it, are sure to grow up 
in bratality and crime, miserable and degraded in themselves, a disgrace 
and a peril to the community." 

Heads of the Inhabitants of the Pyrenees, — Mr Masterton, in a paper on v.4 

the inhabitants of the Pyrenees, read before the London Ethnological '«* 

Society on 24th January 1844, described those of Verneh des Bains as 
" long-heads," a very few round heads being found amongst them. They 
differ widely from the Basques, are industrious and moral, of short sta- 
ture, and swarthy complexion. Intermarriage of near relations is fre- 
quent, and with no unfavourable results. The goitre and cretinism is 
common in the country. — Report in the Medical Times, Feb. 3. 1844, 
p. 310. [May not cretinism be an " unfavourable result" of the inter- 
marriage of near relations ?^ 

Brain of the Giraffe, — At a meeting of the Paris Academy of Sciences 
on 12th February 1844, a communication was received from M. Joly of 
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